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F'oroword 

Ths follow-up study reported hero is a supplement to the proce«^,s eval = 
untion or the 1971-72 MUSE/IGE nationwide installation effort undm taken bv 
the Wisconsin Research and Devolopment Center. That ovaluntion-=concerned' 
with over 2.^0 schools in ten states--was completed in the summer of 197^ " 
and was contained m a two^volume report submitted to USOli in October and 
distributed to the national and state afioncies which cooperated In the in- 
stallation project. 

The earlier report focused on several major purposes: accounting func 
tions related to school participation in training programs and their status 
in implementing the new patterns; provision of normative data on a number o 
implementation practices at the school level; description of installation 
plans and services provided by state and national agencies; provision of a 
body of feedback potentially useful in planning, training, and preparation 
tor .uture installation activities. Along with interpretation, conclusions 
and recoirunendations, the report included several detailed case studies! 

•Hie follow-up. on the other hand, had but one major purpose- to deter- 
mine basic implementation status in a number of schools-well into the sec- 
ond year-using the same criteria as had been einployed earlier This pur- 
pose was applied to the sample of schools studied in detail in the spring 
ot 1J72. to a group of schools which had implemented late in the 1971-75' 
Mn«/Tr?'* " another group which had reported intentions of installing ^he 
MUSE/IGE patterns m the faU of 1972. Brief questionnaires were sent to 
principals and IIC's in a total of 98 schools, and a few schools were con- 
tacted or visited in order to add to the previous case studies. 

The study was predicated on the postulate that it is not sufficient to 
establish that the innovations were initiated in 1971-72 or the fall of 1972 
It IS equally important to discover that the patterns have been continued an 
or strengthened in such' a way that a minimal acceptable quality of implemen- 
tation may be inferred. This follow-up is an initial step in that direction 
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CHAPTHR 1 
Background, Purpcsc, and .Sunimary 



As it bacnmc npparont, aurinfi data = gatfior Lng uctivitiDs of the 1971-72 
schooj year, that a number of schuol=; included on various rosters were 
oithor implementing MUSn/Icn elcmonts late in the yoar or planning such 
irnplei,icntatjons for 1972=73. the importance of a follow-up phase was re- 
cognized. Since an original cmphnsis.in the ovaluatLon project had been 
on auditing the installation program, a follow-up step seemed useful in 
order to account for the involvement of these schools. Moreover, as noted 
in the previous report, it would not appear sufficient merely to determine 
irnplomontation on a yes^no basis; it would bo more appropriate to define 
their participation in terms of certain basic implementation events or 
dec is ions . 

Thus the existence of th.se two groups of schools^^thoso installing MUSK 
and IGH late in the school year, and those indicating fall 1972 i nsta i 1 ation= - 
provided the impetus for the foliow=up activity. As it was considered, other 
potential benefits were noted as well which would apply to additional groups 
of schools . 

For example, it had of course been understood that many schools would 
initiate the patterns at the beginning of the second semester of 197K72, and 
their status in the subsequent year could be assessed to a degree (along with 
some of their needs). Too, it would be worthwhile to include a sample of 
schools which had installed in the fall of 1971, in order to determine some- 
thing of the permanence of the organizational/instructionai changes initiated 
at that time. For all groups of schools, it would also be possible to discover 
clues as to whether or not the hiatus of the summer period had represented a 
source of renewed vigor and commitment for the second year, and whether or not 
there had been any attrition over the summer from actual practice of the 
Innovative patterns. 

Perhaps the most compelling consideration was the recognition--again as 
noted in the earlier report-^that the sets of implementation criteria in use 
by the schools came increasingly to represent end-points after moro than one 
year of exposure and practice; they could not justifiably be applied in their 
full form as first-year indicators of successful implementation because of 
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thoir number niid complexity. (Thi^^ is all tha more important in view of the 
fact tluit the 1971-72 installation effort itself t^ot off to a later-than- ■ 
expected start in the spring of 1971 , Thi^ was because uf the funding 
schedule and the resultant pressures on state and local eornmitnients ^ training 
arrangements, and preparation lead-time in many scliools). Thus the notion of 
a follow-up porniitted an application of this awareness, with Httention (for a 
fair number of schools) to status near the middle of the second implementation 
year > 

Finally, as is true in most follow-up ventures, it was felt that gathering 
fresh data might load to new insights or reinforce prior conclusinns, In 
addition^ such an activity could contribute to the growing bodies of data about 
mul ti unit/lGli schools around the country [their backgrounds ^ nature, needs, 
inventiveness, adherence to models, solutions to probicmSj populations , organi- 
zational changes^ and so on) and potentially lead to further recommendations 
for practice at various national, state, and local levels. 
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In summary, the major purpose of the follow-up study was to determine 

basic implementation status in a number of schools --at about the midpoint of 

the second year of the overall installation program-- -using selected criteria 

related to both MUSH and IGE programing. Since the study involved four groups 

of schools which varied by reported installation date, this purpose can be 

farther detailed in terms of the following questions: 

1. Did those schools which intended to initiate ^!USE/IGE in the 
fall of 1972 actually do so? To what degree do they satisfy 
the four fundamental implementation criteria set by the R ^ D 
Center? 

2* Did those schools which initiated part or all of MUSIl/IGE in 
late spring 1972 continue with the patterns and build on them? 

3* To what extent did a sample of schools which initiated MUSE/IGE 
in either January 1972 or September 1971 continue their involve- 
ment and satisfy the more extended implementation criteria 
which were employed with this saniple in the May 1972 administra- 
tion of the detailed questionnaires? 

To the extent possible, it was also purposed (a) to obtain further feed- 
back on status, needs, and practices which might be useful to national and 
state agencies, (b) to note growth in the fulfillment of basic implementation 
criteria over time, and (c) to arrive at potentially useful conclusions and 
recommendations . 

-2^ 



!.i ml tations 



SuvDml limitations art; noivd uiiJch Ucfinc the scope of rlu- work or 
which indicate diffcroncos from the oriyin.-il ovnlunt ion study. 

1. Only BciioolH which were oriyinally on the 1971 = 72 .stnte and 
n;ition;il rostors wore cnntactod, rpgardlOHs of thci r .ictua J 
or intended installntion dates. No "new" schuols (that 'u 
those addod to the n.lls for ii)7:-73 implomentat inn) were" ' 
included, 

2. The same relatively few criteria (the four basic ones supplied 
by the R f, D Center in February 1972, and the twelve included 
in tne spring detailod questionnaires) were einploved, whether 
schools instaUcd MUSIi/ini; jn September 1D71 or Soptcmbor 1972- 
No additional criteria wore omployod for schools ontoring their 
second full i mpl eniontati on year. 

3. No attenipt was made to study the training domain at any Jovcl, 
or to deterinino the kinds of support given to the schools bv 
any source, 

4. AH data roportGd, for both questionnaires and visits, were in 
terms of the period Doceniber 1972-.January J975, For convonionce, 
we will refer to the data-gfithoring period merely as "midyear." 

5. No attempt was made to assess children's learning or achievomont 
under the nnw organi sational/instructionril patterns. 

6. No cross-checl<ing was done in accounting for participation in 
MUSE/IGK; school responaes alone were cunsidcred. 

7. Very brief instrumonts were employed, and thus MlJSli practices 
and those in tha area of IGE instructional procramine were noted 
in "gross," not detailed form. 

Sunimary of the Follow-up Study 

A, Procedure . In all, 98 schools were chosen for the follDw-up phase, in- 
cluding (a) the sample of 68 which had been selected for detailed reporting 
in spring 1972, (b) 13 schools which had reported initiating MUSB/IGE in 
the late spring- and 17 schools which had indicated plans for 1972-73 in- 
stallation. Tliere was a little overl.ap among these categories, which will 
be explained in the following chapter. 

Very brief instruments Cincluded as Appendix A) were developed by 
selecting items from the detailed questionnaires used in the main evaluation 
study. These instruments were reviewed, revised, and then mailed in early 
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Decombcr 1972 to principals and JIC's of the 138 hcIiuuIh, A follow = up admin" 
Lstration to nDn-rcspondontH was conducted in late Peceinber. In all there 
wore 79 cotnplctod responses from principals nnd 74 froni lIC'iA. with the 
vast inajority coining from the samu hcIiooIh; other inrormatiun was receivod 
from 3 schools. There was a response ratio of approxinuitcly SS'i. Findings 
were arialyzed by reported initiation dates, separately for principals and 

In addition, 3 school visits were iJiado in the late fall, and a fourth 
school was contacted by telephone. Those chools were selected on the sub- 
jective basis of their having had installation difficulties in the 1971-72 
school year; all four had been on the 197U72 visit schedule, and represented 
3 different states, The saine informal visit-report forms were employed as 
had been used in prior visits. 

Findings , The major findings of the follow-up phase arc summariied below: 

1, Most schools polled-=including the 9-72 group, appear to meet to an ex- 
tent the four basic criteria set by the R D Center: an active IIC, 
multiage groupings IGE instruction, and full unitization, However, 
even among the 1971=72 groups, there are schools reporting no IIC or 
indicating multiage unit grouping without necessarily having multi- 
aged instruction. A few schools reported having no specific IGl: 
subject, and not all are fully unitized. 

2, Based upon those returns received, the vast majority of schools which 
indicated intentions of implementing in September 1972 did accomplish 
this goal--in terms of the basic criteria. One did not. 

3, Based upon rDturns received, all schools which identified themselves 
with MUSE/IGE in 1971-72 continue to do so at midyear, Tliere are a 
few indications of decreased commitment or less certain practices, 
but no instances of outright attrition. At the same time, At must be 
recognized that ^^identifying with MUSE/IGE'» has different meanings to 
different schools and indeed there are cases where the labels are 
more evident than actual changes in school practice, 

4, There were wide variations [within groups and within states) in the 
implementation practices engaged in, as had been true in 1971-72. 
In practice, there is no single definition of "an active IIC" or of 
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"fully unitized schnoP' or of i t riun. i onal pro,c;r;i,ni ng=-al though of 
course conceptual]y those features have been wMearly defined, 

5. i-hercj continue to b« diverse definitions of what constirutes the init 
stops involved in adopting NillSIi/ IGli , 

6. A considcrablo nocd for technical aHsiBtanee was expressed, as much 
among the earl ier-instnll ing schools np among the 1972-73 group, 
across a large nujnber of topics. 

7. Schools indicatod a wide range of ohstaclcs to effective impienion- 
tation, with all groups partlcuJarly noting lack of "tlnie available 
for planning, grouping, preparation ... in the units." A closely 
relntod==and niajor^^area of concorn was the Instructional programing 
model in its scvoral aspects. Needs for assistance and training and 
reinforcomont were indieatcd in severai difforcnr items. 

S. As perceived by principals, staff attitudes at niidycar were primarily 
positive toward both MUSIi and IGH, in all groups of schools. By 
proportion, more staffs wore reported m "enthusiastic" among fuli= 
1071 implementers than among other groups; oven so, in 3 of those 
schools none of the staff was rated as "onthusiaKtic , " and in 5 
schools more than 201 were rated as "cautious." 

C, Conclusions. All evidences point toward the conclusion that the MUSE/IGH 
organizational and Instructional changes have taken hold in the majority of 
schools responding to the follow-up. Apparently attrition has been slight 
if existent at all, and many schools have come closer to institutionalizing 
the two areas of innovation. It can also be concluded, however, that "success' 
in one arena does not imply success in the other. The expressed needs for 
nssistance with appropriate instructional programing are so numerous as to 
suggest that this is a difficult thing for schools to adopt and put into 
practice, even in the second year. The organizational and facilitating 
aspects of MUSE, on the other hand, appear to have been more generally imple^ 
mented in all groups. 

Another conclusion is' that the fulfillment of even the basic criteria is 
difficult to ascertain in absolute terms^^and that therefore the schools 
treated here have made changes of one sort or another which may be taken to 
represent adoption and conti Tinat^ nn n f the MUSE/IGE innovations . In other 



words, it is no more easy this year than last to dctermifio ''which ^choaU 
have roally installed the pattorns," And if the answer tu that matters, 
then wo are loft to rely on and suggest either fa) the prognostication 
approach mentioned in the earlier report or (b) the subjectivo though cum- 
bersome apprQach involved in site vinit^^. The latter can bo both infornm- 
tive and useful as well as rewarding and stimulating, but the former roquires 
some careful research into precise and powerful predictors. 

A fourth conclusion is that postponing most or all implcmentat ion tasks 
to a later time may not result in making gains in fulfilling the implemon^ 
tation criteria. A number of schools, associated with MUSIi/lGK at various 
levels in 1071 = 72, delayed 'Mni tiation'* until the fall of 1972 and in effect 
extended their preparation time; however, as a group, these schools still 
lack certain features or practices, Just as other schools did in 197U72, 
and in addition indicate a number of problems and needs still to he met. It 
may be that there is a critical point in awareness and commitment (though 
extremely difficult to define) when schools should siniply proceed and work 
things out little by little, rather than postponing til a more propitious 
time. Unless that interim period is an active one (with probing, experi= 
menting, organizing, grouping, and so on), it may be of limited value, 

A related conclusion-^perhaps more a speculation--is that unless schools 
do get a fairly good start, and determine strong teacher commitment, and 
begin changes in a nujiiber of related mSE/im factors, then they may find it 
difficult to "make up'« for a weak start later. There are some schools^- 
based upon questionnaire data and/or visits—which appear at midyear to be 
at about the same level of operation and expectation as during the 1971-72 
school year. Wliile such a circumstance may not bo unexpected among so many 
schools, it is unfortunate; and it suggests the need for a well-defined set 
of goals at the outset of implementation, along with measurable amounts of 
coimnitment, materials, support, and awareness. -. - 

It is concluded that there continues to exist a very real need for 
tGchnical assistance to the schools (and reinforcement of steps already 
taken), regardless of their installation dates. To be sure, the follow-up 
did not assess use or availability of resources, nor the nature of help 
being provided--but regardless of those resources, the majority of schools 
indicated a ^number of continuing needs in effectively putting into practice 
the instructional programng model, in particular. Other needs were expressed 
as well. Quite obviously, the means for meeting a number of these needs 
either do not exist conveniently, or are simply not known about. 
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Procedill'i.';; 

jji .-it rumen t Devo 1 nprnent 

The instruraentH wuro adapted from the- "detailed installation question- 
nnircH" which hiid boon devo]o}5ed for use in 1971 = 72 [sec Appendix li in 
VoJumo I of the earlier report). Separate brief questionnaires wore pro. 
. pared for the principal and for the Instructional IniprovemDnt Committee 
Ctho nC), with tho expectation that the IIC would work as a group in 
comploting the form. Instrumont. used i„ the follow-up are contained in 
Appendix A of this report. 

Several considerations govorned the selection of items. Of greatest 
importance, of courso, was that the items should prnvido data on the ful- 
miment of basic impU,„ontation cri toria ==both tho original four emphases 
outlined by the R f| D Center, and the oxpandod group of major topics which 
, were utilized in the cnd=of=yenr assessment. These questions were concen= 
trated in the IIC instrument, and dealt with the following concerns: 

1. School has an active IIC 

2. School follows instructional programing model in one subject 
J. bchool is fully unitized 

4, Students are multiaged within units 

5. School makes use of many resourcQS in fostering MlLSli/IGE 
S, School has differentiated staff functions 

7. Teamwork works in the units 

8. There is effectivG unit leadership 

9. The level of commitment by toaclicrs is high 

10. Conimuni cat ions within the school are open 

11. The library/IMC is well-stocked and well-used 

12. Principal is an effective leader and catalyst 

No attempt was made to give these topics equal weight in developing items or 
in projecting interpretation. Similarly, no attempt was made to order them 
in importance, except that the first four mentioned are the particular areas 
emphasized by R a D Center staff members in 1971^72. Moreover, because of 
the nature of the follow-up activity, many fewer items were employed than had 
been used in 1971^72; but reliance was still placed on the final question for 
the IIC which summarized on a yes-^no basis a total of 26 specific queries 
covering the 12 major topical areas. As had been true in the 1971-72 study, 
these criteria-=and the items related to them-reflected an awareness of in' 
puts rather than outcomes. That is, emphasis remained on the conditions and 
decisions which presumably would set the stage for MUGE/IGE implementation 
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and which would also nurture the innovations in tho opening year or two. 
The full range of criteria (or ohjectivesl contained in the implementation 
guides ure still porcoivcd as outcoines after a two- to four-year poriod; 
their fulfillment could not be expected much earlier than that in most 
schools, Thus the twelve areas dealt with in the main study and in the 
follow-up relate to the areas presumably basic to a good start and then to 
the maintalnGnce of satisfactoiy programs, 

A few other items were repeated hecausc of their particular intcrost or 
importan.ce* For example, principals were asked to indicate when the school 
had "bocomD a multiunit/IGH schoor- in order to 'Clarify the accounting task, 
and similarly it seemed valuable to know how many principals wore new to 
their schools this year. In the same way, llC-s were asked to indLcate 
their gross assessment of the value of their League relationship j and to 
report whether or not the school had at any time developed its own --imple- 
mentation timetable.'* 

Other items were included for their feedback value ---related to continuing 
problem areas ^ needs for technical assistance ^ and overall staff attitudes. 

Instruments wero reviewed by USOfi and GTS personnel from the point of 
view of format and inclusion of appropriate items. It was determined that 
they would be suitable for administration to the various groups of schools , 
regardless of their initiation dates. 
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A dm i nistration and Response 

Instruments were administered by mail in early December 1972, to a 
total of 98 schools in 9 states (Nebraska and California schools were ex- 
cludedj as they had been from the spring 1972 administration). A second 
mailing was made to non-respondents in late December. 

Schools were selected on the basis of several different criteria, and 
are identified below in terms of these groupings: 

A. The sample of 68 schools which had earlier been polled for 
detailed reporting of implementation status and practices^ 
in May 1972; this group included September 1971 and January 
1972 installers J and also included one school in Connecticut 
which indicated that it would '-really'* be implementing in 
September 1972, 

B. All 20 schools in New Jersey; none of these had been included 
in the May 1972 sample, because implementation generally was 
initiated in April. Moreoverj a number of these reported plans 
to install in September 1972 as oppDsed to the previous spring. 

C* A group of 10 schools in Illinois which had reported plans to 
install MUSH/IGE in September 1972, rather than earlier. 



Based upon all available information, with rcspoct to actual and intended 
installation dates, and taking overlap into account, the 98 schools are 
defined as follows; the chart also indicates the number of principal and 
lie responses in each category, 





Total 


Installed 
9-71 


Installed 

1-72 


Instal led 
4 = 72 


Indicated Plans to 
Install 
9-72 


Mailed 


98 


56 


11 


13 


18 


Responded 












P 


79 


49 


8 


8 


14 


nc 


74* 


46 


8 


8 


12 



As noted earlier, contact was made with three other principals (two by mail 
and one by phone) bringing to 82 the total number of schools on which some 
sort of inforniation was available for follow-up interpretation. 

School Visits 

Three schools, each in a different state, were visited in the late fall. 
Visits lasted a full school day, and included IIC and unit mootings where 
possible as well as numerous informal interviews and classroom observations. 
All schools had been included on the 1971-72 visit schedule, and visit records 
were available, m an effort to discover clues as to the solution of certain 
implementation difficulties, two schools were chosen because of their status 
near the end of the 1971=72 year. TIib third was selected after receipt of 
the follow-up responses, because of references to obstacles in both MUSE and 
IGE implementation. In the case of a fourth school, the earlier reporting 
of plans for September 1972 installation was the basis for selection; it was 
hoped to observe and discuss its implementation strategies. However, tele- 
phone contact sufficed to indicate that a visit would not be appropriate. 

Analysis of Findings 

Questionnaire findings were analyzed by summarizing various practices and 
conditions within the groups of schools already identified, in order to allow 
comparisons on the basic criteria across groups. Because of the small numbers 
involved, it seemed appropriate not to attempt to analyze or report by 
separate states. In addition, for certain critical Items, comparisons between 
May and December responses were made for those schools which had completed 
both sets of instruments, in order to study aspects of change. 
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There were actually responses from 3 more "IIC's" indicating that the school 
had no IIC, 
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Visit observations were summarisod in case-study format. Two reports 
may bo studied in relation to the full case-studies included in Volume I 
of the earlier evaluation report] the third combines references to an early 
1971-72 visit and the 1972-73 midyear visit. 

Communications 

Communications with a number of state coordinators and R 8 D Center 
staff were continued, but to a lesser degree than in 1971-72. Announcements , 
newsletters, monitoring instruments , and reports of training and other 
Gooperative endeavors between the states and the Center, were all studied 
and used as a '^context'^ in which the fol low-up was conducted. (However, the 
resulting information was not codified or summarized, and no attempt was made 
to report on these interactions or the sorts of support and assistance 
supplied to the schools). 

The R 5 D Center continued, in 1972-73, to work through the state coor- 
dinators, but also began to work directly .with district coordinators in 
larger commimities planning to install MUSB/IGE in the 1973-74 school year. 
Tims, an effort has been made to make the Center's expertise and experience 
more directly available to local schools. The Center also reported the 
initiation of a number of research projects related to various facets of the 
MUSE/IGE patterns. 

It should also be noted that--based upon available Informations-certain 
state coordinators have arranged needed assistance to schools, promoted 
smaller and therefore presumably more effectiva Leagues of schools, and begun 
to initiate monitoring and feedback procedures between the state office and 
the schools. 



CIIAPTHR Iir 
Findings and Interpretations 

It must be reiterated that genorali:ing is a difficult practice to avoid. 
Since schools involved in the follow=up were not selected on a strictly random 
basis, and since in several cases the nun,bers are so small as not to justify 
tests Of significance, it would ho inappropriate to attempt generalizations to 
the larger cohorts of schools which these subgroups inescapably "represent." 
For example, wo have no information from several schools which reportedly were 
to install in September 1972; the fact that all but one of the responding 
schools apparently did proceed with installation cannot be used to suggest 
anything about the non^respondents ' status. Similarly, the frequency of 
particular obstacles reported by the subgroups cannot assure similar fre- 
quencies within the cohorts nor guarantee equally extensive differences across 
cohorts . 

We do suggest, though, that three sorts of applications of the findings 
may be made. One is to infer, cautiously, that the range of practices, prob= 
lems. needs, and solutions which emerged in the study probably occurs among 
schools not polled or not responding. It seems likely, in other words, that 
variations may reasonably be expected--and perhaps even specifically predicted== 
Simply on the basis of broad general experience in the field of educational 
practice. (We would not suggest, however, that one assume that "95% of schools 
have active IIC's" just because this appears to be true in the present sample), 
llie second possible application is to draw the sort of conclusion that says 
" On the whole .. .the MUSE/IGE patterns appear to... and are likely to continue..." 
The third application, of course, is that when one finds a noteworthy simi^ 
larity or difference in these findings, he might suggest that indeed the 
matter be put to the test in a formal way. 

The findings are reported for three subgroups: those Installing in (a) 
September and January of the 1971=72 year, (b) late spring 1972. and (c) 
September 1972. The second group is of special interest because of the in- 
stallation date; and the third, of course, because it represents potential 
fruition of expressed intentions. 

Reference is made in, the text to tables, which appear as Appendix B for 
data supplied hy school principals, and as Appendix C for IIC data. Table 
numbers use the P prefix for principals, and I for the IIC. Tne table head- 
ings show in each case the total number of respondents for the instrument, 
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though there might be ''omits" for particuiir itoms. Percentages are entered 
where this information might be useful. 

Comparisons are also made between two sets of responses for a group of 
43 schools, those whoso principals and llC^s responded in both May 1972 and 
Docember 1972 to the same items. These were all 1971-72 schools j and were 
included in the sample whose implementation was studied in soma detail at 
year's end. Most of the 44 installed in September 1971 (and some 5 in 
January 1972) ■ they are treated here as a single group, just as they were in 
the original evaluation report for the '^detailed installation sample." Data 
are contained in tables with the £ prefix, in A^ppendix D, 

Findings from the Principal's Instrument 

In all, 79 principals responded to the questionnaire in full, and 2 
others sent in brief notes. On the basis of response to the question ''Became 
multiunit/IGR school in,,,,'' all of these 81 schools may be identified as 
participants in the two patterns as of midyear 1972-75. (No responses were 
received from schools indicating that either they hod reduced the degree of 
their involvement or had not installed as intended in September 1972J , Of 
the 67 schools installing in 9-71 and 1-72, the S£ respondents reported their 
schools' continuing in the MUSE/IGE patterns j of the 13 which installed in 
4-72, all £ respondents indicated cuntinued participation^ and of the 18 
which had announced plans to install in 9-72, the IS^ respondents revealed 
that indeed they had proceeded with those plans, 

The findings discussed above were borne out by principals' responses 
concerning numbers of unit leaders ^ staff attitudes -::ward ^^USE and IGE^ 
definition of MUSE/IGE initiations and problem-areas experienced. Thus, 
participation at midyear was verified by cross-checking various items, 

(Beyond those schools referred to above, there was one instance of non- 
pai^ticipation noted. This was determined by phone when an attempt was made 
to set up a visit. The principal had earlier indicated plans for fall 1972 
installation, but by midyear reported that other circumstances (a building 
addition, preparation for new stud nts and teachers) had precluded their 
taking formal implementation steps) . 

An interesting sidelight on this very high degree of continued partici- 
pation is that in each of the three ''installation-date categories'' referred 
to throughout this report (9-71 and 1-72; 4-72; 9'72) , a few schools (from 
2 to 4) have taken on new principals for the 1972-73 year, We have no in= 
formation regarding principals' transfer from one MUSE/IGE school to another, 
but in view of the states and numbers involved, this seems most unlikely, 
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mat appears impressive is that 4 schools with a 9-72 installation date (and 
thus with spring 1972 planning and preparation) proceeded with NJUSE/IGE under 
a brand-new principal. (There are also 7 cases.-in the 9-71/1.72, and 4-72 
groups--where the preserit principal was not in that role during the 1970-71 
school year, suggesting something of the durability of the preparation and 
installation steps under a change in leadership). 

Tlie remainder of this section reports on other data from the principals 
questionnaire, most of which is in the nature of feedback. 

As shown in Table P-1 , when principals were asked to mark one act or 
circumstance which best defined the beginning paint of MUSE/IGE installation, 
as a group they indicated 11 different activities. This range is almost as 
wide as that for the spring 1972 rospondonts, and illustrates again--parti- 
cularly with the 9-72 group--that such initiation date is often conceived as 
a decision long antedating any direct effects upon children. In all 3 groups, 
the most frequent response was the school staff's decision to become committed 
to MUSE/IGE. As was true last year, the criteria indicated for the beginning 
point of MUSE/IGE installation are indeed diverse and perhaps contradictory, 
at least at the school level. 

Two principals supplied marginal notes of some philosophic interest. One 
backed off and remarked. "We are only a modified MUSE school," implying that 
after all they had not formally begun (?), while the other had a much broader 
view of the meaning of initial implementation steps'. Said he, "Not yet. In 
several years, after there are results ." 

Table P-2 outlines what principals reported as serious and continuing 
obstacles to installation. The item most frequently checked in all three group 
(from 40% to 64% of principals) was teachers' overworking, followed roughly by 
problems in the area of inservice training, ineffective leadership in some of 
the units, unit problems in teamwork, and lack of assistance from outside the 
school. Difficulties, of course, are anticipated, and the number and range of 
responses is not surprising. What may be of note, however, is that certain 
problem-areas continue to emerge in the 9-71/1-72 group, those schools now in 
their second full year of implementation. Principals in 20% or more of these 
schools noted that unit leadership, role confusion, teacher overwork, lack of 
outside assistance, unit teamwork, the 7.m, and inservice training all posed 
obstacles at midyear, 
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A few of the other entries are also of interest even though indicated by 
a very small number of schools: (a) serious implonicntation of the programing 
model, (b) timo for IIC meetings, (c) problems in the area of multiaged 
instructional groups, and (d) unit planning time. On the other hand, it may 
be taken as a note of encouragement in the whole implementation process that 
so few principals (in any group) indicated problems with (a) training new 
teachers, (b) conflict with other District programs, (c) teacher resistance 
to unit leaders, and (d) scheduling special subjects. 

Across all three groups, number of problem^ontries ranged from 1 to 7 
per principal, but with meaningfully different averages: 2.5 for the 9-71/1-72 
groups; for the 4-72 group, and £^ for 9-72 schools. It wouirappear that 
the "newer" the school, the larger the number of percoivcd obstacles (and the 
converse also noted) . 

Tables P-3 and P.-4 describe principals' ratings of staff commitrient to 
the NIUSE and ICE patterns, separately, as an indication of the school's 
"affective atmosphere." Using a 4-point scale Ccautious, neutral, agreeable, 
enthusiastic), principals were asked to rate total staff attitude. 

Table P-3 shows the range of reported attitudes in all three groups and 
across both MUSE and IGE patterns. Each row represents the categories into 
which principals placed any staff, regardless of percentages. Thus, for 
example, in 32 schools alltold, entries were made at all four points -- while 
in a total of 21 schools, all teachers had been ranked as feeling "agreeable" 
or "enthusiastic." The most fascinating combination--reported by 2 principals 
--was the division of the staff into those who were cautious and those 'who 
wore enthusiastic; in both cases, ISI or more of the staff were ranked as 
cautious. 

Certainly the overall finding is that principals ranked their staffs to- 
ward the positive end of the scale. This is less true, howsver, in the 9-72 
group, where U of the 14 schools had some staff ranked as "cautious" i^iile in 
only 2 schools was the whole staff rated agreeable and/or enthusiastic. The 
chart below provides additional information about the nature of the ratings 
across the three groups, in terms of number of schools- these are overlapping 
counts and do not add up to the total N>s of any group. 
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9^71 
+ i-72 


4-72 


9-72 




^/s. . ,57 


8 


14 


No staff rated cautious ' 


27 


A 


3 


No staff rated enthuHiastic 


3 


0 


7 


More than 20"^ staff rated cautious 


7 


5 


3 


Majority rated cautious 


fi 


i 


0 


Majority ratod enthusiastic 


25 


5 


4 


Majority rated agreeable 


/ 


5 


6 


Majority rated agreeable/enthusiastic 


14 


5 


2 


Majority rated cautious/neutral 


0 


0 


1 


Majority rated neutral/agreeable 


5 


1 


0 
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Analysis of the percentngo findings strongly supports the generally 
positive attitudes indicated above. Table P-4 shows the percontago ranges 
and means for mSE and IGC separately, for each of the three populations. 
With one or two exceptions, the findings are practi cully the same for both 
MUSO and IGE in each group, but there is a pattern of difference observable 
between groups. Using the 9=71/1=72 group as a base, it can be seen that 
the 4-72 group is less enthusiastic but more agreeable (with virtually the 
same proportions in the cautious and neutral categories). The 9-72 group 
shows the same mean percentage in the enthusiastic catngory, but the re- 
maindor are spread over the other 3 classifications mro ovenly. Thus there 
is a clear hierarchy in "levej of commitment" from the group which installed 
earliest up to the most recent set of schools. 

Principals were asked to rate unit leaders on a nmnber of desirable 
qualities. Table P-5 outlines the findings for the 9-72 group only, using 
a scale of Poorly, Adequately, and Well to define midyear performance. 
Principals as a group are clearly satisfied with unit-leader leadership, 
since in every case 85% of more of the 46 unit leaders involved were rated 
as doing either Adequately or Well on each item. The highest proportions 
in the "Well" category were for participation in the IlC (59%), schoolwide 
liaison functions (56%), and good teaching (54%). In just two cases was a 
sizable proportion of unit leaders (15%] rated as doing poorly ... (a) 
monitoring all aspects of unit operation, and' (b) maintaining effective 
communication with parents . 

Finally, principals were indirectly asked about their major implementation 
concern; this was approached in terms of a workshop they felt most important 
for the school staff to undertake. Table P-6 lists the 17 discrete topics 
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which resulted from the contont-analysis and shows the frequency within each 
of the throe groups. As in the case of continuing seriouH obstaclas (sog 
Table it is not remarkablo that the 9-72 population had a range of 

concerns similar to those which emerged in the May inquiry; but it is note- 
wortliy that a number of those matters are still of concern to the 9-71/1-72 
group of principals. In particular, the need for improved group processes, 
rcaquaintancc with concepts of individuli zation, and practical aspects of 
the instructional programing model are noted. 

Virtually every response related to a need which a workshop could be 
addressed to, and which presumably would require the assistance of outsiders. 
"Mow to find planning time" doesn't appear to fall under that rubric, nor 
does "Workshop riot needed." Of special interest arc two of the single 
entries; organise an IIC, and evaluate our progress; the former reflects 
a lack in basic installation steps, and the latter reveals a concern with 
ovorall assessment and improvement. 

Findings from the IIC Instrument 

Completed responses were received from 74 schools in all, in almost 
exactly the same proportions as returns from principals; numlsers for the 
three separate populations are indicated in the tables (Appendix C] , Miile 
the principals' returns wore used for determining whether or not a school was 
participating in the MUSE/IGE patterns/ the JIC instrument served to indicate 
something of the degree of that involvement. For example, items were included 
which related to time spent on various TIC functions, characteristics of IIC 
meetings, unit organization, IGH subjects, and the summary of 12 basic im= 
plementation areas. From a numerical as well as percentage standpoint, the 
tables may be used in comparing the three implementation groups as well as 
in acquiring a sense of overall status in the 1972-73 midyear point. 

In order to clear up tabulating confusion, it is noted that (a) one IIC 
Instrument was received at the last moment and only its summary Item (see 
Table 1-8] was included in this report, and (b) 3 IIC forms were returned with 
the notation that the school did not have an HCj although on one of them much 
information had been supplied* 

Interestingly, those 3 schools had installed MUSE/IGE in the fall of 1971 
and were located in the same state; all had reported last year not having an 
IIC set up, so they do not represent a specific IIC attrition, TTisy do, 
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however, pose Important practical and theoretical questions about the 
necessity of having the IIC and its ultiimito importance in the acconipl ishmont 
of individualized oducati on ... especial Jy in very sm;iil schools. (All of those 
have fewer than 200 students and are Drgunizod into 1 or 2 units). 

Tim nature of the IIC--and its place in the school structurc--is made a 
little more moot by responses to the question, "Wien did the IIC begin func- 
tioning as the governing group for the school !s instructioniil progr.im?" 
Along with dates supplied by most lIC's, there were those notations provided 
by 0 th ers : 

(a) 9-71 and 1-72 (b) 4-72 

"not in toto" ,<uc makes suggestions, 

"•^avon't" noT- decision?" ~ 

M 9-72 

'to a small degree" "not vet" 

"COVORNING group?????" "does' not apply" 

1 1 9 M 

Sucli marginal notes give pause .about the need for nbsolute criteria, 
and also about the eventual success of MUSE/IGE in those schools. With that 
in mind, Table I-l may be studied regarding the number of IlC's enguging in 
vurious formal functions (drawn from the implementation guidolines3. For any 
of the 6 given functions, the number of schools reporting its inclusion varied 
from 62% to 100% though to be sure the great majority of IIC's indicated some 
attention given to all 6 areas. Considering the 3 populations, tlio area attended 
to by the greatest number of schools rfas "planning for 1972-73 and 1973-74 
operations" (average of 96% of IIC's); the area given least nttontion was ■ 
"planning and arranging schoolwlde insarvice training" (average of 75% of the 
IIC's). 

Great variation was found in terms of reported time proportions devoted 
to the various functions, many of them reported at 5% of IIC time.* Some 47 
of the 74 IIC's emphasized one area to the daemphasis of the others, some- 
times reporting as much as 80% of their time on one topic. The chart below 
indicates the number of schools reporting from 40% to 80% of IIC time on a 
given function. 



Monitor IGE ifflplementation • evaluate 
Deal with, ej^lain to parents 
Aid units re IGE subject, materials 
Plan, arrange schoolwide inservic^" 
Manage school, § personnel relations 
Plan for 1972-73 and 1973-74 operations 



71 + 1-72 


4-72 


9-72 


4 


0 


3 


1 


0 


0 


10 


1 


2 


0 


0 


1 


16 


3 


I 



One IIC reported its time devoted to all 6 categories, totaling 1001... 
and then added 50% time under "Other." A marginal note explained: "We 
work 150% of the time. Ha Ha!" 
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'^able I --2 outlinos the implomontat i on problems noted when TIC's wore 
asked to indicate the 4 most serious obstaclos. As noted onrlier, attention 
is directed to the fact that the 1971-72 group of schools cliecked all 28 
i turns, suggesting the pervasive and continuing nature of these particular 
problcm-^arcas . On the other hand, the .U72 and 9-72 populations chocked 
fewer items, notably omitting ''supply of largo variety of teaching materials,*' 
"implemonting tho IGE programing model/' and "tGaching all the various siscs 
of instructional groups." r^or tho 9-72 group in particular, other evideiico 
corroborates the lack of apparent difficulty with the ins tructiona J programing 
mocio] , 

In all 3 groups, the most frequeiit obstacles (ranging from 33'^ to 631 of 
tlie lie's) wero "^^eoping rccDTds and recording student proiiross for IGl:" and 
'*time for planning, o nluating, preparation, in the units/' Several other 
topics were emphasized [IV^, or niorc) hut not necessarily by all thrGO popula- 
t i ons . Iliese were : 

grouping students for instruction 

jnultiage grouping 

overall school and unit schedules 

coordination of use of space, staff, materials 

Across all groups of schools, it soemod Important to get at the '^active 
nature" of the IIC in terms of its meeting. Table 1-3 describes several such 
features . 

Ilio vast majority reported meeting on a regular basis, for at least 1 
hour per week. In most cases these were scheduled at a giveii time, although 
this was unaccountably not the pattern for the 9-72 group. About 80% of all 
IIC^s regularly prepared agendas for the inee tings, (though many of those did 
not distribute them in advance). The maintainence of minutes or a log, how- 
ever, was much less common in all three groups; an average of 63% of the IlC^s 
kept such records, which appears to weaken the potential benefits of this 
governing group. In the majority of schools, minutes were regularly distrib- 
uted after meetings and non-IIC members' were sometiTnes asked to attend 
iiiGOtlngs , 

Overall, IIC's appeared to be active groups .holding regularly scheduled 
meetings, preparing agendas, and addressing a wide range o£ concerns Cas re- 
ported in Table I-l) * On the other hand, some IIC's may be judged to be less 
vital, by virtue o£ irregular meetings, failure to keep a formal record of 
decisions and actions, omission of a prepared agenda , and emphasis on 1 or 2 
responsibilities to the detriment of others, Spe ically-'^and in addition 



to t-ho 3 schools without nC's--n total of Jl schools woro found to have 
noithor agonda nor log: ,,nd 5 In all had neither aRcndn, log, nor regularly 
scheduled meotings. 

Table 1-4 shows that relatively small proportionB (48%, 12%, and 251.) 
of schools had at any time devclopod an overall Imploincntation tirnetablo. 
In view of the complex nature of tha practices cnviHionod in both MUSE and 
IGE, this seems an unfortunate ei rcumstance . Of course, this may reflect 
the intention to implement only partially, but in any' case it would appear 
appropriate for IIC's to outline carefully the sequence of their proposed 
steps , 

On the question of active membership in a linkage group. Table 1-5 
reveals that an average of 711, of schools considered themselves to be in 
this category. Schools which responded NO to this Item are in 7 differonr 
stntes; to our knowledge, all 8 states involved have formal linkage groups. . 
so that either some schools are inactive by choice or do not know this re- 
source is available. Cl'wo schools made marginal notes to the effoct that it 
"would be a good thing, if we had one.") •Jlie majority of UC's noting their 
active membership also reported that the linkage group was generally of value 
to the school; again, those responding NO to the question of benefit are 
located in 6 different states. 

AS outlined in Table 1-6. IlC's were asked to describe their 2 or 3 "most 
pressing needs for tochnical assistance." Most entries indeed referred to 
needs but not specifically needs for technical assistance. IlC-s apparentlv 
used this opportunity to repeat their concerns with such matters as planning 
time, personnel, materials, and so on, and many schoolH limited their entries 
to these non-technical areas. The table shows these in Section B, the upper 
portion is used for the more frequent entries, and the lower portion for cases 
where an item was mentioned only 1 or 2 times. As can be seen, the two B 
sections contain a number of rea; though non-technical, concerns (for example- 
discipline, duplication of testing materials, and money!). 

The A sections list what may be considered true technical assistance 
needs. The most frequently-mentioned topic was "general help in implementing 
IGli" Ca total Of 12 entries across all 3 groups). In addition, many schools" 
listed separate elements more specifically: 



grouping studants (3) 

techniques for evaluation, assscH-^ment (5) 

record -keeping (5) 

witing objoctivos (3] 

developing learning nodules (3) 
Oxcept for these aspects of the instructional prograinlng model, there are few 
clear signals as to the most coimnon pressing needs. Much of the response to 
this item is in strictly local terms where a particular need has developed orj 
more importantly, been recngnised. For example, it is oncouraging to note 
certain more sophisticated entries such as evaluating teacher effectiveness, 
use of learning cunters, multiagingj coutinuous teacher^training^ and inte^ira = 
rion of primary and kindergarten programs. 

We infer sonie dLfficulty in defining specific needs in the MUSB/IGL school 
and in recognizing those which jiiight be technical in nature. Many schools, to 
be sure, indicated very real requirements for continued assistunce^ but others 
listed the sorts of needs that any non = IGii school might have* Moreover ^ 13 
fIC*s omitted this item, 4 noted '*unsure" or words to that effect, and 3 others 
wrote in merely '*None.'* 

The area of unit organization was also studied. Table 1-7 roports on 
various unit characteristics, showing, for example, that an average of 70^ of 
schools were fully unitized. The most common exception to full unitization 
was a separate kindergarten program, though in a few schools various combina-^ 
tions of grades 1 through 8 were not yet organized into units. Moreover, 4 
schools in the 9-71 population which had had but 1 unit in 1971-72, continued 
at midyear with that same unit even though these were schools with large stu- 
dent bodies. 

The table also reports the nuinber of schools in which all units appear to 
be multiaged; across the 3 groups^ an average of 801 of schools were so clas = 
sifled. In the remaining schools there was a mixture of multiaged and grade- 
level units^ or simply grade-level units. What appears equally important is 
that when it comes to instruction itself, oftentimes that is done on a grade- 
level basis even in multiaged units, This is true for both the formal IGE 
subject (s) and other instructional areas. It can be inferred that while the 
great inajority of units are inultiaged as an organiEational strategyj the en- 
suing instrut^tion is much less frequently addressed to multiaged groiqps of 



children. This is true in all 3 population's, with somo variation where porhaps 
instruction is multiaged for one IGi; subject but not For another. It appoars 
important to emphasize the fact of extensive instruction to mm^ivultiaged 
groups, especially in view of the number of schools which roported 2. 3. and 4 
formalized ICE subjects at midyear. 

Table 1-7 further reports that about 75?. of the units use their meeting 
time for occasional Insorvicc training fin all 3 populations], and that almost 
90% of tho units report that a]J_ unit teachers teach the IGli subject (s). Mule 
the latter is the intent of the implementation plan, it also reflects tho fact 
that many teachers are functioning in ossentially self-contained grade=level 
classrooms, and thus in fact teach all subjects, whether IGIj or not. 

'nie final question in the IIC instrument was intended as a summary state- 
ment of status regarding twelve major aspects cf imploincntation . Hosponscs to 
tho 26 discrete items are contained in Table 1-8 . with separate entries for 
the 3 populations of interest; YES and .NO tabulations' arc shown, along with 
indications of partial fulfillment (in the coluinn headed "?"} . On a cautious 
assumption that each item "should" have been answered YliS in order to comply 
with installation intentions, it can be seen that in many instances this 
criterion was not attained. Percentages of YES respon.se.s varied from 37';, to 
100% across the 3 groups, with the groat majority of YOS responses above the 
75% level. 

As to tlie four basic implementation criteria, there were some differences 
apparent, among the 3 populations. For example, approximately m% of the 
9-71/1-72 and the 4-72 groups reported an "active IIC" in terms of regular 
meetings and instructional decisions; for the 9-72 group, it was about 851 
of the IIC's, with more reporting decision functions than indicated having 
regularly scheduled meetings. 

On the question of multiaging, 86%, 75%, and 100% indicated multiaged 
units, for the 3 populations. Percentages ware lower in each case with respect 
to instruction's being typically directed to multiaged groups. 

Regarding the IGG subject, 100% of all groups reported having at least 
one such formal IGE subject-area, and approximately 88% of all groups roported 
its being implemented Ln all the school's units. As to the instructional 
programing model, however, there was less unanimity- respectively, 74%, 88%, 
and 771 o£ IIC's reported the model's being followed in all the units with ICE 
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subjcet(s}, [The frequency with which this inodel has boon mentioned as a 
problom-area, or a topic for technical assistance, should be recaJled). 

As to full unitization, 74%, 100%, and 70% of IIC'h reported that all 
students were organized into units. Thcra is some confounding here, how- 
ever, since many schools reported both full unitization nnd a separate 
kindergarten. Apparently, integration of the kindergarten (if there is one) 
with a primary instructional unit is not always perceived as a roquisite to 
Pull unitization. 

As Table 1=8 reveals, the other areas of concern present a wide range of 
implementation status within and across the 3 populations. Areas which appear 
to need strengthening in all groups are (a) the IMC, both its stock and its 
utilization, (b) instruction to multiaged groups of children, (c) use of the 
instructional programing model as a rule within IGLi subiects, (d) full 
unitization and kindergarten/primary integration, (e) unit leader assignment 
of a variety of responsibilities within units, and (f] periodic or regular 
inservice training. On the other handj several areas stand out as especially 
strong in all groups: (a) regularly schoduled IIC meetings, (b) open lines 
of communication in the school, (c) encouragement of new instructional 
practices by the principnl, (d) presence of at least one IGE subject, (e) 
satisfaction of unit members with their peers and witii toamwoi^k, and (f) 
general atnosphere of comniitment to individualized education, which apparently 
is more highly valued than the multiunit structure itself, 

All things considDred, the variations within the 4-72 and 9-72 groups are 
not unexpected. By midyear they had been involved in actual implementation 
for 6 months at the most (not counting the summer), and their status must be 
considered as ''first-year status." On the other hand, the 9-71/1-72 group 
rospondcd very similarly (in percentage terms) to the basic implementation 
aspects discussed above.., and yet most had been operative for a total of 12 
or 13 months. Strengths and weaknesses were held very much in common, as also 
discussed above. 

At this juncture, one Is led to the speculation that certain MUSE/IGE 
input components are inlierently easier or more difficult than others to 
implement, and that the passage of time and addition of experience may have 
neglible effects on the improvement of criterion fulfillment. In all groups ^ 
for Gxample, the instruGtional materials center (IMC), in terms of its stock 
of materials and utilization by staff sind students, is apparently a quite 
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'.limcult component to implomont. .Similarly, inservicc tminini. for tho whole, 
school staff ha. not char.nctorincd the M11S|.,/ icili i n,p k.n.ntat i on in anv of these 
groups, oven when labeled "poriodic." On the other hand. HC's are quire 
apparently easy to set up and schodulc meorings for {althoutjh this is not sn 
much the euse for actual nmnagomont of the instructional progran,) , and the 
adoption of an IGh suhjeet is n relaiivoly simplu task (ihou«h the sa,ne cannot 
ho said for implemontation of the inHtructional pronraminR nunlel ££r se) . 

Cumparison Group of Schools 

In a rough way. it is possible to compare the dctai led=quos ni nnnai re 
findings from May 1972 (for a ,,roup of some SS schools) as contained in the 
earlier report-^with the data acquired at midyear from the approximately 5S 
schools in the 9=71/1-72 group. This would he possible and legitimate with 
respect to items administered to the principal and the IIC. llOWnVhR. the two 
groups of schools are not the same, since some responded at one time but not 
at the otlicr. 

In order to set up an appropriate comparison group, and pennit at least 
n look at change from the end of the i^irst year to the middle of the second, 
data have been examined from a group of 4 3 schools whoso principals and IfC^s 
responded in both May 1972 and at midyear 1972=73. Those schools represent 
8 states, and virtually all of them initiated implementation in Septomber 
11)71. A few items in particular were considered and are discussed bolow. 
Two items from the principals' instrument were compnrod, pvimarily for 
■ their feedback value, 'nie first concerned assessment of general staff 
attitudes toward msil and IGE, using the scale Cautious=Neutral=Agreoab le- 
I-nthusiastic. As indicated in the chart below, the positive and negative 
Changes reported, along with the 17 situations where the ratings wore vitually 
the same in May and December-revealed that the net effect across all 43 
schools was "no change." There wore about as many changed ratings in the 
positive direction as in the negative, and to roughly the same degree. 
(Entries below relate to combined ratings for the MUSE and IGE innovations). 
Nature of Ratings Number of Schools 

1. 30% or more staff changed from 

Agreeable to Enthusiastic g 

2. 30% or more staff changed from —————— — 

Cautious to Neutral or Agreeab 1 e 
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3. Some small overall change to the positive^ — ~ 

4. Virtually same ratings at both points — TT 

30% or mDre staff changed from ^ — ^ 

Eiithuglastlc to Agreeable or Neutral 7 

Q 6- Some small Qverall change to^he negative T 



What uppcars important here is that thu ru])Qrtod attitudL' changes for piirti- 
culnr Hchools niay indeed be significant. So f-ar as principals' purccptions 
are concurncd, in soine schools the staff is notably luss favorably disposud 
tn tlio patterns, while in othors the convurse is true, ^nd a^rain, the 
attittidos in 17 (or 31%) of the schools apparently changed not at all. (Vrom 
the validity standpoint, it should bu notod that in 41 of tlic 43 schools the 
sanio principal inado the ratings both times], 

'llio other item coiicerncd n checklist of continuing and serious problems 
porcaivod as hindering effective implementation. Table S-1 provides some 
hints, about the possible first-year prohlcni areas wiiich may tend to bocomc 
resolved in the second (or thirdl year. 

There was no case where a problem dropped out of the picture, but a 

decrease was noted cspucinlly in the following areas: 

confusion over roles and responsibilities 
availability of outside consulting assistance 
in-school conimunicati on probieins of various sorts 
IMC materials J staffing, and utilization 
inservice training factoids 

In addition, two increases were noted, though small: staff lack of commitment 

and departmentalization within the units. 

In considering this particular list of potential problem-areas, it may 

Iiclp also to indicate the number of checklist changes, by schools. The chart 

below shows the number of principals who checked more or fewer items in 

IJeccmber as compared with May. In S cases, exactly the same number was 

checked at both points . 

Number of problem -areas either 
decreased or increased 

1 2" 5 ~ "4" 5 ^ 

Nuniber of schools indicating 

decreased number of problems 1 1 14 1 

Number of schools indicating 

increased number of problems 6 1 2 

* *■* * * i, ^ * 

Three IIC items were chosen for comparison and for indications of growth 
toward an implementation in line with the original R I D Center installation 
criteria. The first does not represent a particular criterioni but does seem 
an especially important step for IIC's to take: the development of an overall 
implementation timetable. 
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In May, 19 scIiooIk indicatod that by thea they had already developed 
such a master plan. Another 24_ schools reported that ihey had not done so, 
and these arc of interest. Asked the same questioa ar midyear, IS of those 
IIC's respondGd that they had engaged in that activity, and 0 reported no 
such attempt. Little can be said In the way of interpretation, except that 
soiiio gruivth was noted and the value and utility of the rcsulring implenicn- 
tation timetable can bu inferred. We have no einpirie evidence that lack of 
such a master phm makes a difference in the quality of linplomentation , hut 
sito^visit experience strongly sun^csts such an inference; it is a point 
v^hich should be pursued. 

igble S-2 reports on the "active nature" of the ITC with iinplied Indi- 
cations of vitality and relevance in the schools, hour characteristics were 
chosen, relating to (a) reguhirity of meetings, (b) regular preparation of 
TIC agenda, fe) malntainence of minutes and/or UC lot;, and (d) distribution 
of minutes after each iiiccting. 

The May responses are indicated for t!ie 43 schools, in separate YHS and 
NO columns, followed by the midyear rojilies.^ As can l)0 seen, of the schools 
which originally indicated not^ engaging in the particular practices, some luid 
made positive changes by December. For example, 1 IlC now has regular meetings 
and 9 TIC^s now keep a formal log. iTiese may be considered gains in implemon-^ 
tation practices above and boyond merely ^'having*' an IIC. Surprisingly, 
however, there were also losses in each of the 4 categories. Of the 26 HC^s 
which in May kept a formal log, for exaniplo, 4 apparently dropped this 
practice by midyear. Two schools reported not any longer having "regularly 
scheduled'^ IlC meetings. 

In terms of numbers involved, the gains exceed the losses. But the 
existence of the "losses" at all is nuzzling. What is needed, of course, is 
some evidence that these IIC characteristics are essential to MUSE/IGE 
operations; they ma^ not he. But at face, they appear to be important indi^ 
caters of a healthy MUSE structure. As the table makes clear, there ware a 
number of schools which continued not to have various of the 4 features (as 
noted in the right-hand column). 

Of greatest interest, perhaps, is comparison of responses to the summary 
question relating to the twelve basic implementation areas. Table 
reports on findings from 41 schools/ relating to the 26 separate items. The 
May 1972 responses are tallied as a compa rison base (Yes, No, and "parLial")- 
*Two scliools did not complete this summai^^ question. 
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Ihvn entrius aro provlcled showing nuniber of chnn^c rei^|ionyeSj (al from NO in 
May to YliS at midyear, and fb) from VliS in May to NO at midyoar. These 
Lncludo ri very small number of "parti a 1" rcsponseH, which for prenent purposes 
are consldorod the same as NO re^^ponKes, 

Two TIC*s reportGd exactly the same status in both May and December. The 
changes for the remaining 39 schools arc discussed below. 

There were 112 changes in all from NO to YES , covoriny 27 of the 28 
separate items. As can be 5000^ 14 of these wore at a frequency of 4 or 
more, 4 being arbitrarily selected as a useful cutoff point. The largest 
number of positive changes (9 and II rospectivelyl were made concerning the 
IMC stock of materials and the utili^zation of the IMC by staff and students. 
I'or three other factors, 8 NO-YHS changes wore rGportcd: di iM^erent i ated 
staff functions in the units, increased instructional involvement of the 
principal, and adherence to the instructional programing niodcK 

Comparison of the NO colujim for the May administrnti on with the NO to 
YOS changes-^shows many items whore all the schools involved changed from NO 
to YLiS, supporting a high degree of satisfactory implementation status at 
midyear. for those schools ... and for those particular implementation 
activities. For example, all 5 schools which had previously indicated not 
having an IIC which made decisions about the instructional program^ by mid-- 
year had changed that to a positive response. The same holds for having at 
least one IGE subject and the multiaging of units. 

liowcver, as Table S-3 also makes clear, some schools reported regression 
with respect to 26 of the 28 items, for a total of 62 YI:S^_to NO changes; 
these were most pronounced in the areas of following the instructional model 
C6 changes) and conducting schoolwide inservice (5 changes). Thus j in the 
twelve areas of major concern, as well as in the 4 basic areas (active IIC, 
full unitization, multiaging, and use of IGE programing model)=-there were 
both gains and losses. In a few cases, these losses exceeded the number of 
gains. In net^ the whole circumstance raises certain questions about (a) 
the permanence of some MUSE/IGE features after being instituted, and (b) the 
real importance of these particular elements. Of course some of them are 
inherently the substance of the innovations, and without them^ the MUSE/IGE 
patterns would not exist at all. Others are more supportive and facllitoiy 
in nature, and may not be so important. 
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(It mmt bo said, in this connoction, that aftur ail, .^cllool.s OUl parti- 
cipate .111 1971 = 72 in tlio new patterns, aid initiate many of the criteria 
which had been promulgated, and did indeed in.^titute real Instructional 
changes along individualised linos... even though th.^y were not able to 
respond YES to all of these 28 basic items. The que.^tion is more one of a 
healthy growing iniplementntlon , and une of a prognnslK of perimuicnce of 
meaningful educational practices; and prosumably the more of these olementH 
which arc present, the more likely tho school will be to continue its MUSli/ 
ICI; participation. As with the vitality of tho IIC discussed e.nl ier. this 
issue roquires further oxplorati onj , 

There were 112 NO to YliS changes, and 6 2 VIiS to NO chanfics. The 
dlfference--SO changes to the positivo--was accounted for in large measure 
by just C3 schooLs, one of which had 14 new YI3S responses (and 2 now NO's). 
I'rom one point of view, it is discouraging that the net of 50 YOB rcspon. a 
does not reflect growth across all schools; from another, it is useful to 
note that a few schools which were at a low level of implementation status 
in May 1972 had, by midyear 1972-73, altered that status in what appears to 
bo a very meaningful way. 

m order to give a sense of tho nature and frequency of chunge.s reported 
by given schools, Table S-4 provides a matrix of YliS to NO changes as against 
NO to YES changes for the 41 schools involved. (Two schools had no changes 
in cither dirocti on). It is clear that a number of schools expcrlGnced an 
equal or near-equal number of changos in both the positive and negative 
directions . 
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Chapter TV 



Site=Visits to Multiunit/IGE Schoals 



Visits were made to three clomentary schools, cacli in a different statCj 
partly to keep in touch with the "real world^' of implomcntation in general, but 
mostly to study current status at the nidyGar point in these particular schools. 

All three had been on the visit roster for 1971=72, and records and re- 
jiorts were available for study and comparison. For schools 203 and 913, their 
case studies may be road in Volume I of the earlier report, for reference on 
background, problems, successes, and general 1971-72 developments. For school 
605, the report in this chapter will include some information concerning 1971- 
72 status, as a basis for study of the recent visit report, 

During the one-day visits, efforts were made to have interviews with 
principal, any district administrative personnel, staff teachers, librarian, 
unit loaders, children, aides, and student-teachers, Miere possible, TIC and 
unit meetings were attended as well; and observations were made in claHsrooms, 
library, and other learning centers. 

^chooTWmber 913) 

The situation by midyear had changed very little as compared with the 
spring of 1972. The potential for MUSE/IGE development appeared to be at about 
the same level and no notable implementation advances were observed. This seems 
best expLiinLd by the apparent fact that attitudes and conditions noted in the 
spring had coitinued, and had not been countered by decisive actionSj plans^ 
or changes 

Both MUSE and IGE are *'vague concepts" in this school, Most staff do not 
identify with these labels and appear not to be aware that their school is on 
the outer fringe of a potentially valuable educational change. This seems 
closely related to a major finding here: there has been virtually no contact ' 
with other persons, schools, agencies, or materials related to MUSH/TGE, The 
state agency has not visited (in the fall) nor provided other assistance; but 
the school itself has also remained aloof. No represent at ivos to League 
meetings; no teacher to a problem-oriented workshop sponsored nearby; no one 
has visited other nearby schools. (As P said in referring to the latter, "IVIiat 
could I gain except their problems?'^ Inservice training has come to a stand- 
still. Use of booklets and filmstrips in and by the "units" has virtually 
ceased. 

To be frank, one gets the impression that the staff is in effect deceiving 
itself about being an IGE school. To be sure, there is considerable agitation 
and action relating to individualized instruction, but this is limited to 1 
unit where all children are in "open classrooms J* Academic progress is not 
assessad systematically there, however, and instruction is not geared to stated 
objectives. 

In another unit it is not clear just what is happening. In the third, an 
individualized math program has been adopted^ and some teachers have received 
training in it; the attitude is that this program is the ultimate, and that 
adopting it automatically makes this an ''IGE unit»" But there is no cross- 
teaching; very little sharing of materials, methods or purposes; no instruction 



except in self-contiiinud c lassroonis ; cncli tvnchur \ui» hi.s/IicM- own gon M ;inJ 
textbooks j and thc>' are pJayinH with iiid iv i dna 1 i :at i on in reading f"Yc<; we 
have divided each room into 3 reridinii .yroup-s, by their abiJitv of caiir^"! 
Ihree toMchors indepondcnt i y implied that thev du nut cxpuct vvi-r to ^hnva 
chjldrcn, rooioH, resources, tendiing skills, or,.."ruHi" deci.siun.s about "i-iv 
classrooin. 



I'robably the most tolling obsorvatiDn is that a distinct rivairv ha-^ in- 
deed developed between the Upen-cJassroom unit and the [GlUujiit. The ini^-unit 
group feels that P and 1 IC have uitored to the Open-Hroup, and as a result have 
c<nm to dofond the traditional se 1 f-cont a i ned . elOHed-door, toxtbook-oriontod 
i-rauc-lcvcl, singlc-agcd, teacher-dominated sort ol' oducation thi-y are offering. 

As to the librarian and the library, that situation has not changed Hie 
librarian is briglit, eager, child-oriented, and full of ideas for making tlio 
library into a true iMt;. However, additional space was not provided, tendiors 
arc HtUl reluctant to confer with librarian about studv-units, and most teach- 
ers stiH feel that the library Ih a place for "quiet reference and merolv 
choosing a book," Librarian is not an lit: member this year, since P felt' this 
would be an imposition on her tii,.L). The ^pec ial i si s -un i t of whicb she ii^ IJL 
appears to exist in name only; its main function is to meet so that UL can 
distribute mossagos for i\ (This is==unfortunateJy=-nui an exaggeration). 

Suffice it to say that two "unit mootings" wore observed. 

The [IC meoting was observed. it may have been atv]iical tliat day. P did 
not show up; there was no agonda; the invited advisor from district [on certain 
mut financial matters) had 2 UL to discuss with but ?io chance for decisions or 
binding plan.?, and he soon leftj alternate for a sick IJi, caino, saw, and Icff 
finally the observer loft. Atypical or not, tho lIC here seems to bo a "aeneral" 
sort of Gonunittee now, not responsiblo for actually guidiny tlie instructional 
program. Quite a change from the IlC reported on last spring. 

SWMXRY . Compared with the potential Bvident in late 1971-72, this school 's 
participation has decreasod markedly, and based upon the v isit cannot be called 
a MUSL/IGE school. At best, it is marginal. This is not to say that good things 
are not happening here. They are. Teachers explore and exincriment- a truly in" 
dividualized math program is being implemented in one unit; the librarian sots 
a valuable tone in her domain; teachers havo indeed become more independent of 
"the office" and make some decisions as unit groups; the IIC is schedulod to 
assist in interviewing new staff members' children appear productively involved. 

However, there is no semblance of the instructional programiiiing model here; 
the lie appears to have dissipated its energies and functions; contact with the' 
outsidB world of MUSE/IGE has ceased; there is little clear sense of direction 
about where-=in IGE terms-=this school is headed; the school program, except 
for open classrooms, looks to be strictly traditional. 

- Active lie. . ,no 

- Multiaging of students .no 

- Operation of 1GB subject... no 

- Full unitization. . .yes and no 
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8. 



Schools are implementing MUSE and IGE in difforont ways and on differem 
schedules. As an aid in summarizing certain overall practices across 
schools this year, please answer each item below with a yes or no, indi- 
catmg present operations and features of your school's MUSE/IGE 
iniplementation. Please answer in terms of the 1972 = 73 school year 
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Ca) 
Cb) 

Cb) 
(a) 



Do >'ou hold rerular IIC meetings on a scheduled basis? - 

Does the IIC make decisions concerning the instructional program?.'! 
Is the IMC/library adequately stocked with instructional material?.. 
Is the IMC/library being "used to capacity" by students fi teachers?. 
In general, do teuchers in the units take on different roles 



(YESt KOl 



M 
Cb) 



6. (a) 

Cb) 

7. Ca) 
Cb) 
Cc) 

8. (a) 

Cb) 

9. Ca) 



11. (a) 
Cb) 

12. Ca) 
Cb) 
Cc) 



within the units Cdi ff erentiatcd staffing)? 

Are paraprofessionals contributing to the instructional "program'? """" " 
Arc linos of commuiiication in the school "open?" 

Are tcachors' concerns and needs considered by the ' IIC 'aiid "principai? .' 
(a) Are your units multiagod (with a 2 to 4 year spread)" 
Cb) Within the units, is instruction itself typically directed to 

multiaged groups of children?..' 

Has MUSE/IGE changed the principal's role ' to ' one ' of ' increased "partici^ ' 

pation m the instructional prograni? . . 

Has the principal been able to encourage teachers 'to experiment 'with' " * 

different instructional approaches? . 

Do you have at least one IGE subject at 'this ' time? .'.'!.".'!.".''."!!!." * 
Is it being implemented in all the units? 

Is the "instructional programing model" being followed in ail'the ' 

units with respect to the IGE subject?. 

In general, are the units functioning as ''working 'groups ?'"•' 'that 'is 

are the unit staffs doing cooperative planning and teaching? 

Do most teachers appear content with their "teammates'" 
Is your school fully unitized at this time? That is, are all students" 

and regular clussroom teachers in units? - 

Is the Kindergarten instructional ly integrated 'with 'a'primary 'unit? ' 
Are unit leaders focusing unit attention on the IGE subject and the 

instructional programing model? 

In general, are unit leaders finding ' it ' easy 'to' encourage 'or 'assign 

a variety of teaching responsibilities in the units'.. 

On the whole, does the school staff appear to be "sold" on the idea of" 

the multiunit school structure? .. . 

Is there a general atmosphere of commitment to individualized 

education among teachers at this time?.... 

Do you have periodic or regularly scheduled 'in=iein^ice'training"for 

the whole school staff? 

Have school representatives attended various 'sorts "of 'training 'and 

conferences sponsored by agencies outside the school since 6-727 

Hh/e you called on other resources or consultants for assistance?......." 



(b) 
Ca) 

Cb) 



Midyear: 



hour Most Serious Problem Areas ~ 
Noted by IIC in Detailed Questionnaire 



U Keeping records for student 
progress in IGE 

2. Stating instructional objectives 
in behavioral terms 



r 
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3* Multiage grouping in roor 
classes, or units 

4, Assessment of students' 
achievement status/needs 



Thank you for your assistance. 



Educational Testing Service 
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Durham, North Carolina 



School Nuinber 205 [ 



The iHiour nc ineating was a disappoi ntmoiit . As w;is the? chao Inst year, 
it iiiorc rcscmblod a "faculty announcement meeting" thiin anythini; close to the 
classicnl IIC. No instructional matters wore conHidercd; inembors sat at 
convonicnt distances from each othor; the unwritten agenda includcui sociaJ 
events, PTA nicnibership , and parent conferences ; meeting doininated bv P with 
virtually no interaction and no energy in evidenced by anx^one. The apparent 
purpose of nc here is to pass on to all teachers the matters discussed, 
announcements, problems, etc. (Prior to 1971^72 there had boon a facuitv 
advisory rommittec, and when mSU came along the newly^appointed HC asked to 
do "more than just instructional things" and took over previous "advisory" 
functions. This may explain the abortive IIC; in this school). 

^Die only topic of substance was scheduling parent conferences. It became 
clear that the whole mntter was P's domain, including answering parent calls 
about rescheduling! IJl/s made a suggestion or two about conferences, but... 

It is still not clear what the role of thu '^resource teachers" is. They 
don't seem to know. As one put it, "I^m a high^class aide, 1 Muess . FruFtTIted. 
No, Pm not involved in IGH or multiunit, the others arc." (Vet she's an IIC 
member). Besides hor resource activities, she teaches in one unit; she teaches 
£^ subject-areas except her field of special preparation (math). Blames P, 
but P indicated that he blames superintendent. There is a real problem herein 
using personnel to best advantage, even aside from thoir Involvement in the MUSI: 
structure. 

On the more positive side, (a) all classrooms and "open-space" units are 
multiaged, and all instruction is also. Two grade-levels' per unit. It is 
planned to do what was done last year, in putting a few kids from grades 1-2 
into the KG parttime: other than that , nothirig. more concrete in integrating Kr 
and primary.. . (b) the Ub^^ary is quite well-stocked (with much morn than just^ 
books), and does serve many student needs for individual study, gruup study, 
reference, take-out, use of AV materials, instruction with aides, etc. Many 
children were observed moving freely in and out, and productively engaged while 
there. It is still NOT used by teachers as a resource for study-units or con- 
ferring with librarian. But it does serve children, and teachers increasingly 
permit them to use the library-IMC . . . . (c] P reported improved relations in one 
unit of 4 teachers, where last year they hardly cooperated; now they at least 
teach/work in two pairs, so have two sub-units in ef feet . . . . (d) in 5-6 unit, 
much instruction was observed in language arts; it appeared to be well-planned, 
well-controlled, and individualiEed. TTiis unit works together very well, and 
their unit meeting was productive, though no agenda had been prepared. Members 

are in an open-space area, and were observed working together continuously 

(e) each unit decides how to assign instructional jobs; in one, 3 teachers 
manage science while in another just one teacher takes care of science alone... 
ff) regrouping with the WD was done last year by P and reading specialist j it 
is now the responsibility of each unit separately. All units'have gone IGE 
with the m in word attack skills, and so has the Kindergarten. 

There are some falterings as well, however. Not all teachers teach the 
IVn, and those who don't thereby do not identify themselves with IGE or over- 
all MUSE/IGE purposes. Tills was quite clear here. Also, the 5-6 unit staffs 
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clearly assume that WD is meant for s-radcs K-l. and anv kids tlicv have vdio are 
still in it aro "leftovers," tlK" kind \iho "should have Flnl.^hed' it last year " 
, This is of course inimical to the Individualized instruction concept, and' their 
attitudes show. P appears to share this notion about "sIovht Btudents!" Third 
operation of sub-units may not bo desirable; there is little evidence of unit' 
planniag or of combined teaching and responsibility in the units as a ruleT~ 
rather, 1 teacher or 1-2 teachers plan, teach, group, etc. 

• Unfortunately, IGE in this school appears to bo defined almost exclusively 
rn tovm of the Wisconsin Design in word attack skills. Tt is not conceived in 
broader terms (yet) and there is little evidence of teacher commitment to in- 
dividualized instruction, (Another school in the district also has WD, but is 
not a MU8I:/IGb school. It would be valuable to learn what the operational 
difterencos are between the two schools). Similarly, P pointed out that other 
schools in district arc integrating some Kg's and primaries (and are not MUSI-/ 
IGi, schools).... and again, one wonders v^hat the dlft'eronces :ire. And why can't 
It be made to work bettor in this school? 

SUMMARY: This appeared to bo a marginal MUSIi/JGII school in 1971=72 ft 
stLll does, although this report is intended to make clejir tliat at midyear it 
was stronger than school number 91^. Here, the IIC is more a vestigial body 
representing a conimittce which does not deal much with substantive matters;' 
P dominates as before. Tliero is a considerable amount of resistance to IGli 
Its extension to other subjects. MUSE, and the P; this appears best explained 
by a continuing weak relationship between P and staff. And tliere are several 
indications of minimal team^^ork In the units. On the other h;uid, IGE is 
functioning along program-model lines in the Wisconsin Design, and in t7o units 
there is a good working relationship among teachers. Moreover, the library/IMC 
13 functioning quite well as a learning resource center. 

P appears committed and sincere, but holds quite tight reins on tlie staff, 
lie seems reluctant to share decision-making, especially at tlio IIC level, 
though there are signs that units this year have more rcsponsiliility and' 
latitude. A major problem is the underuse of "resource teachers" (who still 
are paid more than the UL], and anothor is within-school communication. 

Active IIC. . . .no 
Multiaging of students . . . .yes 
Operation of IGE subject-area ... .yes 
Full unitization, .. .no 
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Four Most SGrious ''roble"i Areas 
:wtcJ by IIJ in potailea quostionna i ro 



.-chools aro iniplemcnti ng MUSE- nncl hWl in Jiffcrent wavs and on dlfforont 

-buhedules. As an aid in .summari sini; certnin uvonil] practices ncross 
schools this ycnr, plcaso nnswor uach item ln.> 1 uw wjih a yes or no. indi- 
cating present 0|)orations am! foaturos of your school's MUSl'/IGl- 
amplonientution. I'lcaso nnswer in terms of ' ilu' 1072-73 school year. 

1. Ca) L)o you hold rDgulnr IIC moctinKs on a schoaulod basis? 

CbJ Does the TIC make decisions concorning the instructional pronram? 

[u3 Is the IMC/Hbrary adcquntoly stocked with imu ruct i onal material? 

CbJ Is the IMC/librnry being "used to capaci tv" bv :itudonts (, taachers?... 
■A. CaJ In general, do teachers in the units tal;.:. on different roles 
within the units (tli f f eronti atcd staiTinf)? 
(b) Are paraprofcssionals contributinft to the instructional 'prooram? * 

^. taj Are lines ot coninunu cat i on in tlio scliool "open?" . . ". 

Cbj Arc teachers' concerns and nncds considored by the ' I IC ' and ' pri ncipa 1 ? ! 

5. Cn) Arc your units multiaHCd (wjih a 2 to 4 vuar spread)? 

Cb) Within the units, is instruction itsulf typically directed to 

MUiltianed groups of chi Idrun? 

6. (a) lias MUSE/IGii changed the priticipal's role to ' one ' of ' i ncrca^ ed ' partici^ 

pation in the i nstruct i oiui 1 pros;rain? 

(b) Has the principal been able to encourage toachcrs " to ' exporiment 'with * * 
dlfforont instructional ujiproachcs'' . 

7. (a) Do you have at least one IGii subject .it this time? ...['.'....'.['.'.[['.'/ ' 

(b) Is it being implemented in aji^ the uni ts ?............'.'! ^ ' 

Cc) Is the "instructional programing model" beinp fol lowed ' in ' al 1 " the 

units with respect to the 101; subject? 

8. CaJ In general, are the units functioning as 'S^rking groups?'"! " "lliat" is T ' 

n ""^^ Staffs doijig cooperative jjlanning and teaching? 

tbj Do most teachers appear content witti their "tcanmiatns ?" ' . . 

9. Ca) is your school fully unitized at this time? That is, are all students 

and regular classroom teachers in units? . . 

in 9^1 ^'"'JcJ'ga^'ton instructionany i ntcgratod wi th ' a 'primarv 'uni t? ! ! " 

10. Ca) Are unit loaders focusing unit attention on the IGH sUbiect and the 

msti-uctional programing model?., 

Cb) In general, are unit leaders finding i t ' easy ' to " encourage ' or ' assign 
a variety of teaching responsibilities in the units?.: . .' 

11. Cfi) On the whole, does the school staff appear to be "sold" on the idea of 

the multiunit school structure? . 

Cb) Is there a general atmosphere of commitment to individualized 
education among teachers at this time?.. 

12. Ca) Do you have periodic or regularly scheduled in-service 'training 'for "' ' 

the whole school staff? 

Cb) Have school representatives attended 'various ' sorts 'of ' training 'and 

conferences sponsored by agencies outside the school since 6-727 

Ccj Have you called on other resources or consultants for assistance? 



1/ 



Keeping records and recording ^^^^ 3. Time available for planning 
stu .ont progress ^* ^ - j ■ 




- , - . 1L R^iS ^'^^ inscrvico training 

'S. Instructi onai objoctivas ^feiiaMflg 

in be.'iav Loral terns "'SiMialfiH 

^ Thank you for your assistance. 



Educational Testing Service ' Durham, North Carolina 
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I School ■Vumbor 603 



A visit in early 1971=72 revealed a wol l=organi :od IIC, a beautiful 
cxuiiiple of ii productivo IIC meeting, considerable evidence of staff coiTinut- 
mont fpa rticularly to individuaiization) , f^^staff interaction^ and good 
attitudes toward the need for planning. The school had henefited by earlier 
association with a college project in which a few of its tonchers received 
special attention in re team operations and individualization. (At the same 
time it took on MUSIi/IGE, it continued with the college project and also 
moved toward full integration of a school population approximately 70% black).: 
The library was that; it could not be called an IMC in the ful 1 -resource 
sense . 

The IGE attempt at that time was in language arts^ but not in a systematic 
way. There was some individualized instruction^ but no record-keeping ^ no 
assessment 5 no specific objectives. The attitude was appropriate ^ but the 
means were weak. All classrooms were on a grade-level basis ^ as were units; 
though for 2 units walls had boon removed in order to allow for a flow of 
act i vi ties , 

* ***** * 

The midyear 1972-73 visit found the situation much the same as before. 
Tho atmosphere was that of a *'good place to be," the units' operated as work- 
ing teams, efforts wore continuing to put language arts into the IGn mold^ 
staff appeared committed, and there wore several indications of meaningful 
inservice training as well as continued staff-P interaction and respect. A 
district supervisor was visiting, and corroborated much that both P said and 
the observer noted* Quite obvious ly^ the supervisor has had a continuing 
hand in the development of this school's program* 

At this time, the school population is about 60% black, the result of 
the "return". of many whites who had left the year before. P and some staff 
credited the atmosphere created by MUSO/IGE for this change in ratio; also 
noted that white parents had visited and SEEN that the program was "good" and 
that indeed some efforts were made to individualize instruction in 1971-72, 
it should be added that at the time of the midyear visits every room, unit, 
sub=group, and ability group had white and black children (working together); 
there was no evidence of racial separation once the children entered the dese- 
gregated school. Tlie same may be said for teachers, '^'^ 

Not possible to observe an IIC meeting. But VJ:.itor inferred a healthy 
and active IIC from (a) study of the log, (b) interviews, and (c' noting 
numerous matters of instructional moment in the weekly agendas of recent 
months . 

Units are still organized strictly by separate grade-levels* Appears 
to be some staff resistance to multiaging notion^ as well as quite thorough 
lack of ideas on "how to do it, if it is a good idea." (Visitor provided 
some ideas and resource suggestions on multiaging) . P acknowledged lack of 
confidence in own ability to maku- it work^ but saw "value of it," The net 
result is that all instruction is to irgle-age groups, and teachers stick 
with the same materials, books, nd piaas they have always had* Tliere is 
security in that, 
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1 cxi^lanicd that "next year wo will bogm iiiulti agi ng bv retninlng students." 
I II cy plan to reassign some kuis to the same unit. SuJocticjn would be' on basis 
«f those needi ng furthur i n.structi on . Apn:irL>ntlv the II!. wore givtnn t.i.sk of 
discussing this In the units and coining U]) with idc:is. for the meeting ol" Unit 
.^wos devoted to this topic. (A w-e 1 1 -mnnaijed , productive niuuting, with parti- 
cipation by UL, 2 teachers, 1 aido, and 2 student teaehers). Topic was 
approached not as foregone conclusion, but as riomcthinu to probe about The 
model which resulted: kid would be retained in grade (unit) for say thrTirst 
semester of following year. By then ho would have "cauuht up with his grade" 
and then bo moved to unit (gradel 4. At which time ho would proceed in'that 
unit. No thought was given to likeiihood that such a child would already be 
behind in the unit 4 work Cby half n year at least], since the whole point here 
wa.s to find somo way to multiago children. 

■niero is, to repeat, some resistance to the notion of wholesale iiiul ti ag j ng . 

I' attended part of this meeting, and acted only as resource when called 
upon. Meeting considered above topic; also quick discussion of printed minutes 
ot previous IIC meeting; also placeniont of new child. = good group process' in the 
noodcul decisions; and announcements froni the IIC. 

One problem area is the library. It has a plentiful supply of books and 
reference matorials (and some AV equipment), but is used primarily by class- 
room groups for (al library instruction or Cb) book selection. A few children 
were observed using imitcrials freely, on an in-and-out basis. Librarian's 
attitude IS expressed in this remark. "If 1 have a class in here. 1 can't bo 
bothercil by an individual who coiiius in for reference or has a question." 

The IGIZ subject here is language arts; instruction does not follow the 
programing model, however. [Staff considering a structured math program for 
next year, and this would be excellent choice .. .since it is so developed ns 
to fit the model veiy nicely), instruction was observed in language arts, 
math, and history in various classrooms, and it may be said that small-group 
instruction prevailed in somewhat free-floating atmosphere, where teachers, 
student-toucher.'s, and aides constuntlv moved about giving help or direction 
(A couple of very weak teaching situations were also observed, but the above 
was the norm). Since three units have double-room areas, it was possible to 
observe 45 to 70 children being taught at same time, each subgroup effectively 
Ignoring the others for the most part, and teachers obviously oroceeding by 
plans, not whims. • ^ ^ 

in addition, efforts made to IGE in reading, ABC's "READ" program is in 
use, but. as the supervisor noted, "not the assessment or diagnostic part 
They have trouble with that kind of a.n idea." 

SUMMARY. This report makes clear that School .Number 603 has maintained both 
the successes and difficulties of 1971-72, and in addition appears to deserve 
a prognosis of continued MUSE/IGE development. IVhile grade-level instruction 
IS the rule here, such instruction is conducted via team planning and sharing 
as well as various groupings which change periodically. While the programing 
model IS not being followed, introduction of a systematic math program next 
year may provide the example needed for this staff. Moreover, staff relation- 
ships are good, the IIC is apparently functioning adequately, and units have 
developed good working procedures for both planning and teaching. They "think 
as units" and do not just "go ask the principal." 

Active IIC... yes Operation of IGE subject. . .yes and no 

Q Multiagmg of students. .,, no FuU uni tization . . .yes 
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Schools arc implementing MUSE and IGR in cifforent ways and oti different 
schedules. As an aid in summarizing^ certain nvurall practices across ^ 
schools this year, please answer each itum below with a yes or no, 
eating present operations and features of your schools MUSB/IGE 
implcniGntation. Please answer in terms of the 1972-73 scho.d 



year, 



(a) Do you hold regular IIC meetings on a scheduled basis?, 

Cb) - 

Cb) 



Does the IIC make decisions concerning the instructional program? . 
Is the IMC/library adequately stockod with instructional material?,,,. 
Is the IMC/library being **uscd to capacity" by students ft teachers?..* 

(a) In general, do teachers in the units take on different roles 
within the units (tli f f c^i^entiatod staffing)? 

(b) Are paraprofcssionals contributing to the inhtructional program?....., 

(a) Arc lines of communication in the school ''open?" ^ _ 

(b) Arc teachers' concerns and needs considered by the IIC and principal?. 

(a) Are your units multiaged [with a 2 to 4 year spread)?,.,. 

(b) Within the units, is instruction itself typically directed to 
multiagod groups of children? 

(a) lias MUSH/IGIi changed the principal's rule to one of increased partici- 
pation in the instructional program?..,.. 

Cb) lias the principal been able to oncourage teachers to experiment with 
different .instructional apprnachcs? 

(a) Do you have at least one IGO subject at this time? 

Is it being implemented in tiU the units? 

Is the "instructional programing moder' being followed in all the 

units with respect to the IGI! subject? , 

S, (a) In guneral, are the units functioning as '^working groups?" llxat is] 

are the unit staffs doing cooperative planning and teaching?.....,... 

(b) Do most teachers appear content with their "teammates?"........., 

9. (a) Is your school fully unitized at this time? That is, are all students 

and regular classroom teachers in units? 

(b) Is the KindGrgarten instructional ly integrated with a primary unit?.,., 

(a) Are unit leaders focusing unit attention on the IGU subject and the 
instructional programing model?. , , , 

(b) In general, are unit leaders finding it easy to encourage or assign 
a variety of teaching responsibilities in the units?,,., , 

(a) On the whole, does the school staff appear to be "sold" on the idea of 
the multiunit school structure?,,..., 

(b) Is there a general atmosphere of commitment to individualized 
education among teachers at this time? 

(a) Do you have periodic or regularly scheduled in-service training for 
the whole school staff? , * , . , 

(b) Have school representatives attended various sorts of training and ' 
conferences sponsored by agencies Qutside the school since 6^72?,.,,, 

(c) Have you called on other resources or consultants for assistance?*.,..* 



Midyear: 



Four Most Serious Problem Areas 
Noted by IIC in Detailed Questionnaire 



i- 


YES 


m 
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1, Multiage grouping 

2, Level of support from District 




3. Time available for planning 

4, Costs for staff, materials, 
training 
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Thank you for your assistance 
Educational Testing Service 



Durham^ North Carolina 



Chapter V 

The Foliow-up Picture 

It seems quite clear that virtually all of the schools which responded 
to the follow-up instruments— regardless of their reported dates of instal- 
lation-.may be counted as participating in the MUSE/IGE innovations as of 
the 1972-73 midyear point. It is equally clear, however, that such a state= 
ment implies "participating at varying levels of implementation progress." 
'mese schools identify themselves, through the principal and the IIC, with 
the MUSn and IGE patterns regardless of the extent to which they have ful- 
filled the implementation criteria provided In the guidelines. Tlmt of 
course is not "bad," but it does mean that the term "MUSE/IGE school" does 
not havo precise referents in actual practice. Some schools have emphasized 
the MUSE structure over the IGE instructional process (and the converse is 
true), while oven within each of those domains wide differences exist in 
actual status at the midyear point. 

The differences referred to above and throughout ^his report do not 
apply only where installing schools of Soptember 1971 are contrasted with 
those of Septeniber 1972. They apply equally within the September 1971 group, 
arid for that reason they suggest several important questions about the imple- 
mentation process and about expected status after a year's exposure and 
experience. One wonders whether certain components are Inherently more 
difficult to implement than others, for example, and further, whether this 
possibility may have been taken into account in the whole installation pro- 
ject. Apparently most schools proceeded by attempting to initiate the basic 
elements which had been advocated, but many of them either did not fully 
understand what was required or else tried to implemem, and had minimal 
success. For example, it was calculated that among the 56 IIC returns from 
the 9-71/1-72 installation group, 8 schools had not--by midyear--instltuted 
a regular and active IIC; this was based on their actual entries, not on the 
interpreters' inferences. Moreover, 4 schools were still not multiaged. 8 were 
not fully unitized (excluding cases where the Kg was separate), and fully 
14 indicated that they were not implementing the IGE instructional programing 
model. In a few cases, those data reflected backward steps as compared with 
May 1972 reports from those same schools. 

The point here— the question— Is to what extent these basic and specific 
criteria may be employed either as (a) requirements for the initial period of 
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iniplcmentation or as (b) indicators of satisfactory implementation status at 
a later point, mmt is it that makes a MUSO/IGli school? Can a school pro = 
ceed satisfactorily with individualized education without having all of the 
MUSU components in operation? Mmt accounts for the fact that schools report 
attritions from tlieir earlier 1971-72 status in a number of important MUSE 
and/or IGE foatures? And when that happens, may the school still be acknow- 
ledged as a KfUSE/TGE school? And when that happens, is that a signal for the 
need of technical assistance? 

We do not have or propose answers to those questions But certainly the 
follow-up activity has emphasised the importance of asking them, and of re- 
commending further developmental efforts [and study of existing data) which 
might shed light on tliese matters. 

This seems such an important problem, from both theoretical and practical 
points of view, that wo calculated other reported statuses in the 4 basic 
i mplomentation criteria (active IIC, multiaged units ^ IGE subject using the 
model, and full unitization). Among the 56 schools which implemented in 
1971-72^ it was found that at midyear 20 schools reported having 3 of the 4 
features; 4 schools reported 2 of tliese characteristics and partially a 3rd; 
2 schools had 2 features; and 2 othei^ schools reported only 1, Even those 
data arc artifactual to an extent, since we know that "having multiaged units'' 
does not necessarily mean that instruction itself is multiaged, and that 
''following the IGO instructional model" often moans employing parts of the 
model . 

The foregoing puts emphasis on the schools which now are in their second 
year of participation. Tim same questions may be raised about implementation 
undertaken by later groups, notably the 9-72 group of schools. As noted in 
Chapter III, their status---in terms of the same basic summary questions ---was . 
at about tlie same percentago level as for earlier groups* and it may be 
anticipated that later fulfillment may present some hurdles for these schools 
as we 11, 

It can be said, however, that the 9-72 group did initiate the MUSE/IGE 
implementation^ and thereby did follow through on 1971-^72 intentions. The 
only case of outright attrition from the patterns was in this groups and has 
been referred to before; the school simply did not get off the ground in its 
installation efforts. 

But were there other cases of attrition? This is difficult to answer 
since our experience to this point tells us that such a decision almost 
inevitably requires a site visit* (The converse may be posited as well, 
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that visits are necessary in order to discern evidenco that n school is 
maxhtaining a high implementation status). Questionnuirc item., at this time 
arc not subtle enough to permit firm conclusions even when the instruments 
have been completed and "look" and "feel" accurate as well as thorough. 
Midyear site-visits suggest that one school from the 9-71 group has maintained 
a low level of criterion-attainment, and that a school from the 4-72 group has 
done some backsliding of a considerable sort. A third visit evidenced main- 
tainence of a "good" status as well as intimations that progress may bo 
expected. The foUow-up study, in its entirety, does suggest the need for 
further refinement of monitoring instruments so .that they may be sonsitive 
to actual status and can replace to an extent the need for multiple site- 
visits. 

Beyond the conclusions summarized in Chapter I, another appears obvious: 
the follow-up study verifies the admonition that MUSE/IGK implementation may 
take 3 or 4 years (in terms of local satisfaction and in terms of fulfilling 
the many implementation , criteria) .? Some school people, researchers, and 
coordinators have perhaps hoped that the major hurdles could be mastered in 
the first year by most schools; this appears a questionable assumption at 
best, in view of the data reported here. And as noted repeatedly in this 
report, one major area of difficulty and concern has been the IGB instructional 
programing model... and it is at the veiy heart of the individualized education 
which schools arc attempting to promote. IIC's and principals indicated in 
various ways their problems with actual implementation of the model, and also 
expressed the need for technical assistance in doing so. Many also noted that 
staffs need constant reaquaintance with the concepts of individualization, the 
rationale underlying the model. 



It is not the intent of this report to sound a pessimistic note. In 
fact, it may be that the follow-up findings (or at least many of them) can 
be put to constructive use by outlining to school people certain reasonable 
expectations they should entertain as they adopt the MUSE and IGE patterns. 
It is clearly not enough to have good intentions or to take on labels. In 
addition, it is hoped that coordinators will discover value in some of the 
feedback contained in the report, which may provide clues as to technical 
assistance needs and at the same time outline the particular aspects of 
implementation status in which they are most interested. 
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Most importantly, pei^haps, the report leads to certain questions about 
implementation criteria and their essential nature In the total plan. It 
also raises questions concerning the permanence of certain changes, the in- 
evitability of successive approximation in fulfilling the criteria, 
definitions of acceptable practices in NIUSE and ICE, and the need for addi- 
tional inputs to make the innovations take permanent hold. These are 
questions which may be addressed by individuals or agencies which are in a 
position to pursue them. 



APPENDIX A 

Follow-up Questionnaires 

Principal - Green 
Tile lie - mite 



O.M. B. No/ 51-3-72023^ 
Approval expires 12-51-72, 



QUESTIONNAIRE FOR THE PRINCTPAL 



L 



As a follow-up into the 1972-73 school year, we are requesting that IIC's and 
Principals complete very brief instruments concerning present status, plans 
and perceived needs relative to the MUSE/IGE implemontation . Items and ques- 
tions are excerpted from the longer instruments completed last year; they 
should be answered now in terms of the present: December 1972. 

An addrsssed and post-paid envelope is enclosed for your use. Please complete 
and return the questionnaire within two weeks. Thank you for your help. 



Q.J lUTING UNIT LEADERS ON VARIOUS ROLE ASPECTS. 
— Considering activities and performance at this time, please indicate the 
number of unit leaders you would rank as doing poorly, adequately, and well 
For example, assuming 5 unit leaders, you might rate them on a given task 
in this way: 1 performs poorly, 2 adequately, and 2 well. 



Total Number of Unit Leaders: 



[a) Is efficient in discoveririg and utilizing resources^ 
staff, space, materials^ assistance 


POORLY 


ADE- 
QUATELY 


WELL 








(b) Performs liaison functions between the unit (Its con- 
cerns 9 needs) and the IIC and principal 








(c) Assists interns, student-teachers, aides, and new 
teachers in their unit roles 








(d) Evokes positive attitudes toward new methods, and new 
matei^ials, and curricular 5 Instructional changes 








(e) Plans and carries out the instructional program in 
the unit for the IGE subjectCs] 








(f) Maintains effective communication with parents 








(g) Conducts constructive unit meetings, including plan- 
ning, in-service, problem solving 








(h) Contributes meaningfully (through the IIC) to the edu 
cational program of the whole school 








Ci) Demonstrates and practices good teaching approaches 








Cj) Makes use of opportunities to perfect his/her skills 








(k) Monitors and coordinates all the aspects of the unit 
as a "school within the school*' 









(^7^ IVere you principal of this school in 1970-71? 
Became multiunit/IGE school in | 9-71 

© 



in 1971-72? 



2-72 I I 9-72 _J 



Other" 



Please try to describe the present general feeling and attitude of the total 
staff toward the multiunit organization (MUSE) and toward individually guided 
education CIGE3--as you see it now. Please enter rough percentages of the 
staff in any or all of the 4 categories (to the nearest 5%), 



GENERAL FEELING TOWARD MUSE.., 


-Cautious 


Neutral 


Agreoable 


Enthusiastic 


100% 


a 

'0 


% 


% 


% 


GENERAL FEELING TOWARD IGE 


1 


% 


% 


I 


100% 



Ilow do you define the "beginning pQint"of your installation of MUSH/IGH? 
That is, wliat event or circumstance marks the point before which vou 
were in the planning and preparation period but after which you would say 
that your school was actually a "MUSO/IGH school?'' Please check one 
choice beiowj or indicate a more precise one under "Other.'* 

(a) Decision by school staff to be committed to MUSE/IGH 
(b) Selection of the Unit Leaders 

Cc] First regular meeting of the IIC 
Cd) Choice of subject-area(s) for IGB 

Ce) Organisation of teachers and students into functioning units 

Cf) Initiation of the Wisconsin Reading Design: assessment of pupil status 

Cg) Initiation of other individualized curriculum: assessment of 

pupil status 

(h) Preschool Workshop for the school staff 

Ci) Development of the IMC or Learning Center or Media Center 
Cj) Initiation of in-service training 

^ Ck) Initiation of team functions (planning, sharing, teaching) in the units 

CI] nelineation of genoral or specific objectives in ICE subject-area(s) 

Cm) (Other) 



From your point of view as Principal, which of the following have given 
particular difficulty this year in implementing MUSL/IGE? Please check all 
applicable items, but only If these have been continuing or serious problems 
to effective implementation. " 

(a) Ineffective leadership of some or all unit leaders 

(b) Confusion over roles and responsibilities 

(c) Teachers working too hard and longj '*burn--out" 

(d) A sizable number of teachers not fully committed to MUSE and IGO 

(e) Availability of effective consulting assistance from outside^ the school 

{£) Resistance to idea of teaching multiage groups of studants 

(g) Problems in teamwork, planning, G sharing within any or all units 

__. . (h) Departmentalization of instruction in the units 

(i) Problems in communication in the school: between units; access to 

the principal; teachers and the IIC; staff meetings] attitudes 
Cj) Problems in IMC: materials, staffing, space, and accessibility 
(k) Problems in in-service training: content, frequency, time, relevance 
(1) Competition among the units 

^ (m) (Other) ^^^^^ 



All things considered, if you could set up a workshop of your own devising 
right now^-concerned with MUSE/IGE installation and refinement-- 
Ca) What would its purpose and topic be? 



Cb) For whom would it be held? That is, who would be the '^audience?'* 



Gducational Testing Service 



Durham, N, C» 



QUESTIONNAIRE FOR TIlO IIC 
(as a group activity) 



As a follow-up into the 1972-73 school year, we are requesting that IIC's and 
Principals complete very brief instruments concerning present status, plans, 
and perceived needs related to the MUSB/IGO implGmentation , Items and ques- 
tions are excerpted from the longer instruments completed last year^ they 
should be answered now in terms, of tho present: December 1972. 

Please involve only regular IIC membors in completing the form, and may we sug- 
gest that it be done as part of an IIC meeting. Time required: 10-15 minutes. 

An addressed and post-paid envelope is enclosed for your use. Please complete 
and return the questionnaire within two weeks of receipt, and sooner if possible, 



a* 
c . 
d. 

G , 



The IIC regularly meets for hours per week. 

Are these meetings regularly scheduled at a given time? . _ _ 

Is an agenda regularly prepared for IIC Meetings? 

If YES, is it printed and distributed in advance?....,.,, 

Does the IIC keep a formal log or set of minutes? I 

Are minutes or reports of IIC meetings generally distributed 
after the weekly meetings? , _ , 

Do you sometimes request non-IIC members (of the school 
staff) to attend IIC meetings?. 



g. When was the IIC set up? [month f, year) 



YES 


NO 



























IVhen did the IIC actually begin functioning as the "governing group" 
for the school's instructional program? 19 



Roughly what percentage of IIC time has been devoted to the following 
broad activities so far this year? (To the nearest 5%), 

^ ^ (a) Monitoring IGE implementation in the school and evaluating progress 

Cb) Dealing with, explaining to, or getting support of--parents 

(c) Aiding the units in instructional programing in IGE subjectCs), and 

related assistance such as materials and recording pupil progress 

(d) Planning and arranging in-service training for the whole staff 

(e) General management of the school and personnel relations 
Cf) Planning (of all sorts) for 1972-73 and 1973-74 operations. 



(g) (Other) 



Many have expressed a need for "technical assistance" in accomplishing 
MUSE/IGE implementations-above and beyond the personnel, financial, ma- 
terials, or other supportive requirements they may have. What are the 
3 or 4 most pressing technical-assistance needs at your school? 
(use space below and at bottom of page 2) 
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Any or all of the following topics may proserit problems to a school in the 
process of embracing and implementing MlJSH.aiul IGH patterns. This wide 
range is based on feedback from schools engaged in implementation. As the 
lie group, please consider which of these have been really nettlesome during 
this school year--items which have presented troublesome obstacles to a 
smooth MUSu/IGli implementatiDn . 

Then, choose the FOUR of those items that have been the mo^t serious in your 
school's implementation this year, and mark those four in the column shown. 
Please check no more than items. 



13 



1. Keeping records and recording student progresF 

for IGIi 

2. Stating insti -uctional objectives in behavioni 1 term s 

3. Grouping students for instruct ion ~^ 

4. Multia^ e gr ouping in 



rooms , 



:^ j cJasseSj or units 

5. Assessment of students * achLev emcnt status and ne^ds 
Working on two or more IGli sub 



ects 



Implementing the IGIi instructional programing m od e 1 



S. Teaching all the various sizes of instructlonar 
groups 



9, Level of support/cooperation "from parents" 

Level of sup port /cooperation from "diHtrict persoiinel 



11. Reporting and explaining to parents S community 
12^. Overall school schodules ^aml scparnte' unit schedules 



Time available for planning, grouping, evaluating, 
5 preparation^-in the units 



14, Teachers knowing" "S working with "up to 15D students 



15. Costs for staff, materials , "construction, tra 

16. Time for in-service training ~ 

17. Coordination of use of space , materials, staf 



inini 



, materials , 



staff 



IS, Roles and responsibilities of aides 

Uaily moving of "5tudent5~S^ teachors withln^nl ts 



0. Discipline, noise, confusion 



2i 

21. Nature of the building"(s] | layout^ spacel'dooTF 

22. Materials and equipment" in the lMC7librar y 



23. Location of JMC/library ; accessibility ft size 

24. Outside assistance for consultation 6 in-service 

25. Sup ply of largo var iety of teaching materials 

26. " Size of unit staffs " 



27, Children's adjustments to the new routines 



28. Scheduling special teachers (art, phys, ed, etc) 
into the instructional programs of the units 



29, (Other 



50. (Other) 




Has your school--AT ANY TIME--developed an overall MUSE/IGG 
"implementation timetable?'' » 



Yes 



No 



If YES , a] Wlien was this formally done? 
b) Has it since been revised? 
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Yes 



No 



ERLC 



© 



6J Do you consider that your school is an active menihor of a linkage oroi.p 
of MUSE/IGE schools (pact, league, network, sub-Ioague)? . . Yes " No 

If YES, in general does the IIC feul thnt this association is of 
value to the school? Yes Mo 

M' J UNIT ORGANIZATION 

(a) How niniiy regular instructional units are organized at this time? 

(b) Do those units include al^ students in the school?. . . , Yes No 

If NO, please explain the "exceptions." 



(c) Is there any unit that docs no£ have an IGH subjoct?. . . Yes 

Cd) PLEASl: PROVIUH THE FOLLOWING INFORMATION FOR EACH UNIT: (Most 
items can be answarod with a Yes or No). 



Units 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


Grade-oquj valcnts in 
the unit 
















How much weekly unit- 
niGeting time (hours) 
















Regrouping for IGE sub- 
jcctCs) typically oc- 
curs Cweoks) 
















How many formalized 
TGE subjects in unit? 
















Do you consider the unit 
to bo muitiaged? 
















Ts instruction for IGE 
subject (s) muitiaged? 
















Is OTniER regular insti^uc- 
tion miiltiagod? 
















Is agenda typically pre- 
pared for unit meetings? 
















Are unit-meetings some- 
times used for formal 
inservice in the unit? 
















Do all unit teachers 
teach the IGO subject Cs]? 
















Is periodic assessment in 
IGH subject Cs) done by 
formal test techniques? 








i 








Is periodic assessment 1 
done by "general teacher i 
judgement'^? | 






1 











IIC-4 



0 



Schools are^ implenienting MUSE and IGE in different ways and on different 
schedules. As an aid in summarizing certain overall practices across 
schools this year, please answer each item below with a yes or no, indi- 
cating present operations and features of your school's MUSE/IGE 
implementation. Please answer in terms of the 1972-73 school year. 



(a) Do you hold regular IIC meetings on a scheduled basis?,,,..,, 

(b) Does the IIC make decisions concerning the instructional program?,, 
(a) Is the IMC/library adequately stocked with instructional material?, 
Cb) Is the IMC/library being "used to capacity'* by students S teachers?, 

(a) In. general, do teachers in the units take on different roles 

within the units (differentiated staffing)? 

(b) Are paraprofessionals contributing to the instructional program?,,,, 
(a) Are lines of communication in the school ''open?". 



Cb) 
(a) 
Cb) 

Ca) 

Cb) 



Are teachers* concerns and needs considered by the IIC and principal?. 
Are your units multlaged (with a 2 to 4 year spread)?,,,.,,,,,,,,,,,,. 
Within the units, is instruction itself typically directed to 

multiaged groups of children? 

Has MUSE/IGE changed the principal's role to one of increased partici- 
pation in the instructional program? , , _ , . , , 

Has the principal been able to encourage teachers to experiment with 
different instructional approaches? ,,,,,,,, , . . 

(a) Do you have at least one IGE subject at this time? 

(b) Is it being implemented in aU the units?,,, , 

(c) Is the "instructional programing model*' being followed in all the 
units with respect to the IGE subject?,,,,,.. , 

In general, are the units functioning as "working groups?" That Is^ 
are the unit staffs doing cooperative planning and teaching?,,,,,.,.. 

Do most teachers appear content with their "teammates?" 

Is your school fully unitized at this time? That is, are all students 

and regular classroom teachers in units? , , , , . , 

^ , Is the Kindergarten instructional ly integrated with a primary unit?,,,, 
(a) Are unit leaders focusing unit attention on the IGE subject and the 

instructional prograining model? , ^ 

In general, are unit leaders finding it easy to encourage or assign 

a variety of teaching responsibilities in the units?,,,,,,,,,,, 

On the whole, does the school staff appear to be "sold" on the idea of 

the multiunit school structure? . . . , , , , , 

Is there a general atmosphere of cominitment to individualized 
education among teachers at this time? 

(a) Do you have periodic or regularly scheduled in-service training for 

the whole school staff?, , , 

(b) Have school representatives attended various sorts of training and 

conferences sponsored by agencies outside the school since 6-72?,,*,, 
Cc) Have you called on other resources or consultants for assistance?,.,.,. 



Ca) 

Cb) 
Ca) 

Cb) 



Cb) 
Ca) 
Cb) 



YES 


. NO 








































































I 




1 




I 




1 




! 




j 




— 1 

i 
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Thank ybu for your assistance. 
Educational Testing Service Durham, North Carolina 



APPENDIX B 
Tables for the Principal Instrument 



ERIC 



Table 



Principals* Dafinition of ^'Beginning Point" 
of MUSE/IGE Installation 



N ' s 



9^71 
1^72 



Organization of teachers and students into functioning" units 



Decision by school staff to be committed to MUSE/IGE 

Preschool Workshop for the school staff., _ 

Initiation of the IViscQnsin Reading Design: assegsme nt . . * 
Initiation of teauT tunctions (planning, sharing, teachingj 

Selection of the Unit Leaders,. 

Initiation of other individualized curriculum: assessment. 
First regular meeting of the IIC. ^ 



57 



N 



13-23 
4- 7 
9 



"9-16 
3- 5 
2- 4 
1- 2 



1- 2 

3- S 



Development of the IMf^r Learning Center or Media Center 

Initiation of in-service training, , _ 

Choice of subject-area fs) for IGE , . 

Delineation of general or specific objectives in IG E subject 
Principalis initial training : — " ^ | j^-^ 

Superintendent's decision to enroll ! " j 

Decision by t he IIC '*to go" 



(Multiple response or no response} 



4-72 



8 



N 



1-12 
S-62 



1-12 



1-12 



Continuing Serious Problems as Installation Obstacles 
(from principals* point of view) 



Ineffective leadership of some or all unit leaders. 

Confusion over new roles and responsibilities ^ , 

Teachers working too hard and long; -'burn-out" 

A sizable number o£ teachers not fully conmfiltted to MUSE and IGE 


13-23 
12-21 
23-40 
7-12 


2- 25 
1-12 
4-50 

3- 38 


5-36 
5-36 
9-64 
1- 7 


Lack of effective consulting assistance from outside the school 
Resistance to idea of teaching multiage groups of students...... 

Problems in teamwork, planning, 6 sharing in any or all units.*. 
Departmentalization of instruction in the units.,.,,.. 


13-23 
4- 7 

13-23 
8-14 


4-50 
2-25 
4-50 
1-12 


5-36 
5-36 
5-36 

3-36 


Problems in school communication: between units; access to 

the principal; teachers and the IIC; staff meetings; attitudes 
Problems in IMC: materials, staffing, space, and accessibility.. 
Problems in in-service: content, frequency, time, relevance 


5- 9 
12-21 
14-24 


1- 12 

2- 25 


5-36 

4- 28 

5- 35 


Competition among the units , . , 

Inadequate time for unit planning , 

Pupil mobility through the year. , , , / ^ ^ 

Parent disapproval or lack of support., , 


3- S 
3^ 5 


2-25 


2-14 

1- 7 


Some teachers resist role of the unit leader, 

Costs for materials, supplies, aides . , 

Have no aides , . 

Have too few materials and other facilities ... , 

No one to compare notes with; need moral support,. 


1- 2 

3- S 

2- 4 
1- 2 




1- 7 

2- 14 


Deal with multiaged groups , , 

Time for IIC meetings, 

Scheduling special subjects 

Other programs imposed by District 


1- 2 

2- 4 
1-= 2 


1-12 




Getting new Cuntralned) unit teachers , , . . , 

Trying to seriously^ implement programing model , . , 


1- 2 


1-12 





Principals' Assessments of Staff Attitudes 
By Any Entries in Given Patterns 



Table P-3 



1, 

2, 

4 . 
5. 
6^ 
7. 
8. 
9. 



10, 



CAUTIOUS 



X 
X 

X 



Response Category 



\ N's 



9-71 
+ 1-72 



57 



NEUTRAL 



AGREEABLE 



ENTHUSIASTIC 



X 
X 
X 



X 
X 



X 
X 



X 
X 
X 



X 
X 



X 

X 



X 
X 



X 
X 



N 



22- 38 
1- 2 



7- 12 
4- 7 
1- 2 



1- 2 
16- 27 

5- 9 



2- 25 



1- 12 



4- 50 



1- 12 1- 7 



Principals' Assessments of Staff Attitudes 
By Percentage Ranges and Means 



Table P-gl 



MUSE Mean % 
% Range 



IGE Mean % 
% Range 



MUSE Mean % 
% Range 



IGE Mean % 
% Range 



MUSE Mean I 
% Range 



IGE 



Mean % 
Range 



CAUTIOUS NEUTRAL AGREEABLE ENTHUSIASTIC Groups 



5 

0-30 



5 

0-20 



7 

0-SO 



7 

0-80 



9 

0-25 



12 
0-40 



7 

0-40 



6 

0-40 



5 

0-25 



4 

0-20 



12 

0-SO 



10 
0-40 



29 
0-80 



29 
0-8S 



44 
0-100 



42 
0-100 



37 
0-85 



33 
0-80 



59 
0-100 



60 
0-100 



44 
0-85 



47 
10-100 



42 

0-100 



45 

0-100 



9-71 + 1-.72 
N=57 



4-72 
N=8 



9-72 

N=14 
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I Table P-"5 



Principals' Ratings of Unit Loader Performance 
(for 14 schools installing 9-72) 







\ 

(a] Is efficient in discovering and utilizing resources: 
staff, space, materials, assistance 


Qorlv 

N 1 


Adequately 
N % 


We 1 1 

N % 


1^ 2 


22-48 


23-50 


(b) Perfornis liaison functions between the unit (its con = 
cerns g needs) and the IIC and principal 


3- 6 


17-^7 


26-56 


(c) Assists interns, student- teachers , aides, and now 
teachers in their unit roles 


1- 2 


23^50 


22-48 


Cd) Evokes positive attitudes toward new methods, and new 
materials, and curricular 5 instructional changes 


2- 4 


20-43 




Ce) Plans and carries out the instructional program in 
the unit for the IGE subjectCs} 


1- 2 


28-61 


17-37 


Cfj Maintains effective communication with parents 7^1 S 


19-41 


20-43 


Cgj Londucts constructive unit meetings, including plan= 
ning, in-service, problem solving 


3- 6 


22-48 


21-46 


(h) Contributes meaningfully Cthrough the IIC) to the edu 
cational program of the whole school 




19-41 


27-59 


(i) Demonstrates and practices good teaching approaches 




21-46 


25-54 


(j) Makes use of opportunities to perfect his/her skills 12- 4 


21-46 ■ 


23-50 


(k) Monitors and coordinates all the aspects of the unit - 
as a ^-school within the schoor' 


19-41 


20-43 



I Tabl e P^6 

Topics for High-Priority Staff Workshops — 
Needed as of Mid/ear 1972-73 





9-71 








+ 1-72 


4-72 


9-72 


N's . 


. . 57 


8 


14 




N 


N 


N 


Group processes: relationships, sharing, decision-making 
REVIEW of the concepts of individualization 


12 
6 


2 
2 


2 


Develop performance objectives for IGE subject-area 


5 


1 


1 


Review instructional programing model procedures i HOW TO 


6 


1 


1 


Define roles § responsibilities in units and/or IIC 


2 




3 


Translate a given Gurriculum into IGE terms 


3 


1 


1 


How to group and regroup 

Develop assessment tools for students 


2 
3 


1 


Plan for multiage instruction 


3 






Develop enthusiasm and insights for the programing model 


2 




1 


Improved communications among all school-related groins 


2 




1 


Instructional materials/activities for skill development 


4 




1 


How to adjust to different learning styles 
How to find planning time 


2 

2 




1 


Organize an IIC in our school . 


1 






Evaluate our progress and problems 


1 






Study the flexibile nature of MUSE 


1 






Not needed 


1 


1 



APPENDIX C 
Tables for the IIC Instrument 



ERIC 



Number of IIC^s Reporting any Proportion 
of Time Spent on Specific IIC Functions 



Table I-l 



Instal Intion GroupH 





9 = 71 
^+ 1-72 


4-'72 


9-72 


N's 

Response Category 


54 
N % 


8 

N % 


12 
N % 


Monitor IGE g evaluate progress 

Deal with, explain to, parents 

Aid units (IGE, niaterials^ records) 


52-96 
45-83 
49-91 


5- 62 

6- 75 
6-75 


10-83 
10-83 
10-83 


Plan, arrange schoolwide inservice 
Manage school, and personnel relations 
Plan for MUSE/IGO in 1973-74 


41-76 

50- 92 

51- 94 


6-75 
8-100 
8-100 


9-75 

10- 85 

11- 92 


Major Implementation Obstacles Noted by IIC^s 
(4 most serious] 






Table TTj 




i. Keeping records and rGCordinp stiklfsnt nmot^f^e*^ 
for IGE 




4-50 
1-12 
1-12 
3-38 


4-33 

4-35 
2-1 7 


2, Stating instructional objectives in behavioral terms 


9-17 


6. Grouping students for instruction " 




4. Multiage grouping in rooms, classes, or units 


6-11 


5, Assessment of students' achievement status and needs 


6-11 
10-18 


1-12 
1-12 


2-17 
2-17 
4^ 


6, Working on two or more IGE subiects " 


7. Implementing the IGE instructional programing model 


6- 11 

7- 13 


8. Teaching all the various sizes of instructional " 
groups 


9. Level of support/cooperation from parents 


1- 2 
8-lS 
6-11 
13-24 


1-12 
1-12 

3-38 


1- 8 

1- 8 


10. Level of support/cooperation from district personner 


11. Reporting and explaining to parents 6 community 


12. Overall school schedules and separate unit schedules 


13, Time available for planning, grouping, evaluating, 
Pf preparation-"in the units 


34-63 

5- 9 
9-17 

10-18 

6- 11 


4-SO 

1- 12 

2- 25 
2-25 


6-50 

1- 8 

3- 25 

2- 17 

4- 33 


14, Teachers knowing 8 working with up to 150 students 


15. Costs for staff, materials, construction, training 


16, Time for in-service training " 


17, Coordination of use of space, materials staff 


18. Roles and responsibilities of aides 


1- 2 
3- 6 
6-11 
6-11 
6-11 


2-2S 
1-12 


1- 8 

1- 8 
3-25 
1- 8 


19, Daily moving of students § teachers within units " 

20. Discipline, noise^ confusion 


21, Nature of the buildingCs)j layout^ space; doors 


22. Materials and equipment in the IMC/library 


23, Location of IMC/libraryi accessibility § size 


5- 9 

5- 9 
7=13 
4- 7 
1- 2 


2-25 
1-12 


2-17 
1- 8 

1- 8 


24, Outside assistance for consultation I in-service ^ 


25. Supply of large variety of teaching materials 


26, Size of unit staffs 


27, Children's adjustments to the new routines 


28, Scheduling special teachers (art, phys . ed, etc.) ^ 
into the instructional programs of the units 1 


2-22 


1-12 


2-17 


Other — _ _ — = 


7-13 


1-12 


5-42 



o 

ERIC 



lie 



Characteristics of the IIC Meeting 



Table 1-5 J 



Installation Grour 







9 


= 71 


( 












+ 1 


-72 


4 


-72 


9 


-72 








54 


8 


12 


iNcsfjunhe uaregory 


N % 


N % 


N 




--nc regularly meets Indefinite 






1 


- 12 


1 


- 8 






A 


- / 






1 


- 8 


1 




19 


= 55 


4 


-SO 


6 


-50 


1-^1/2 




13 


-24 


1 


-12 


1 


- S 


2-1/2 




10 
4 


-18 
- 7 


2 


-25 


2 


-17 


3 




1 


_ 2 










4 












1 


- S 


--Regularly scheduled at given time? 


YLIS 


49 


-91 


7 


-88 


7 


= 58 




NO 


4 


- 7 


1 


-12 


r 

b 


-42 


--Agenda regularly prepared? 


YES 


45 


-83 


7 


-88. 


8 


-67 


--(If YES) i agenda distributed in advance? 


NO 


9 


-17 


1 


-12 


4 


- 33 


YES 






6 




6 






NO 


19 




1 




2 




--Formal log^ minutes kept? 


YBS 


■ 35 


= 65 


6 


-75 


6 


-50 




NO 


18 


- 33 


2 


-25 


6 


-50 


'-Minutes generally distributed after 


YES 


37 


-69 


5 


-62 


4 


-33 


meetings? 


NO 


17 


-31 


3 


-38 


8 


-67 


--Non-IIC members sometimes requested to 
attend? 


YES 
NO 


47 


-87 
-13 


7 
1 


-88 
-12 


10 

2 


-83 
-17 " 



"Has the school--at any tim@--^developed an 
overall MIJSE/IGE implementation timetable?' 



YES 


26 


-48 


1 -12 


3 


-25 


NO 


28 


-52 


7 -88 


9 


-75 



Membership in Linkage Grot^ 



Table 1-5^ 



"Is school an active member 


YES 


38 -70 


7 


-88 


8 


-67 


of linkage group of schools? 
— (If YES), is this, association generally 


NO 


14 -26 


1 


-12 


4 


-33 


YES 


30 -- 


S 




7 




of value to the school? 


NO 


8 -- 


2 




1 





lie Most Prossing Needs for Technical \ Table I-fi 

^ Assistance Reported by IIC's 



Ins la 11 at ion Groups 









Q 7 ^ 


1 U L tl i 




+ 1-72 










S4 


8 


12 


74 


A More general he Id on IGE' hnw tn imnlnmpni^ 


Q 




1 


1 2 


General school inanagement, scheduling 


4 


I 




c 


Techniques for assessnientj evaluation 




1 




5 


Group dynamics: how to work together 


2 


2 


1 


c 


Record-keeuine fon students^ for TGF 


A 

4 


i 




5 


Developing learning modules and units 


1 


1 


1 




Writing good instructional objectives 


2 


1 




3 


How to group students for IGE instruction 


X 


1 

J, 


i 


5 


B_ More TIME for IGE^ unit leaders, planning, etc. 


4 


2 


2 


8 


More aides (paid and/or volunteer) 


4 


I 




S 


More help from State Department, R fi D 


3 


1 


1 


S 


Inservice and workshops 


3 




2 


5 


A model to visit and learn from 


3 


] 




4 


More personnel 


3 






3 


Developing materials 


2 




1 


3 


Curriculum 






3 


3 


A How to use the learning center 








2 


Best organiz;ation of the IMC 








1 


How train personnel to manage the IMC 








1 


Help in establishing our long-range goals 








1 


How to integrate Kg and primary 








1 


How to multiagB ^urcp^^Fiillv 








1 










2 


Training fo'r IIT. 








1 


How tn TpnnT*t Tn naT^rtl"^ 








1 


Intesrating special teachers into IGE 








L 


ui^A j,4^d.LADii or s tuuy SKlllS IHaLeriaiS 








1 


How be^t tn nti 1 i ?p niiT* eri^r^p 








1 


EvaluatinP^ IGF tp^rhpr pf^^^nl^i v^rK^^e 








1 


DeLLcr cojiununicaLion in tne wnoie scnooi 








2 


nuw uu iiiojvu uui iiw ac Live J eirecLive 








1 


B Ho^' to duplicate testing materials 








1 


Better ways to disseminate materials 








2 


Cognitive Domain 








I 


How to check daily classwork 








1 


Motivation 








1 


Money 








2 


Space 








2 


How to use A=V equipment 








2 


Discipline 








1 


Need an SPC 








1 


We need a learning disability teacher 








1 



Unit Organization and Characteristics 



T:ible 1^7 



I nstallatiQn Groups 









9-71 
+ 1=72 


4-72 


9-72 


Response Categoiy 








8 


12 






IN £* 


Li 




Do the units include all 
students in the school? 




NO 


37-68-* 
16-30 


7-88 
1-12 


8-67 
4-33 


Keasons tor ^'exceptions" 

to full unitization: 

Separate kindergarten program 
Separate classes for Special Ed, EMR 
Grades 4-5, 5-6, 6-8, not included 
Grades 1-3 not included 
Combinations of the above 


7 
1 
.1 
3 

2 


1 


1 
1 
1 

1 


uoes any unit NOT have an 
IGE subject-area? 




YES 
NO 


7-13 - 
46-85 


2-25 
6-75 


1- 8 
,11-92 


Number of units in school 

which appear to be multiagod 
[NONE - grade level units) 




ALL 
SOME 
NONE 


42-78 
9-17 
3- 6 


8-100 


9-75 

1- 8 

2- 17 


Is instruction for IGE subject(sl 
multiaged? 

(SOME ^ in some units) 
Is other regular instruction 
multiaged? 




YES- 
NO 
SOME 


39-72 
3- 6 
12-22 


.6-75 
2-25 


9-75 
2-17 
1- 8 




YES 
NO 
SOME 


27-50 
15-28 
12-22 


4-50 
2-25 
2-25 


2-17 
8-67 
2-17 


How many formalized IGE 
subjects, typically 
in the whole school? 




1 

1-2 


14-26 
6-11 


3-38 
1-12 


11-92 




2 

2 = 3 


17-31 
4- 7 


2-25 
1-12 








3 

3-4 
4 + 


3- 6 

4- 7 
6-11 


1-12 


1- 8 



n 3 schools. Special Ed-EMR is a unit- in 5, Kg is oTganized 



— Number of weekly Indefinite 
unit meeting hours X 

2 






1- 8 
5-42 


3 
4 + 






3-25 
3-25 


Unit meeting agenda typically YES 
prepared? 






6-50 
6-50 


Unit meetings sometimes for YES 
inservice in the unit? NO 


40-74 
13-24 


7-88 
1-12 


8-67 
4-33 


Do all unit teachers teach YES 
the IGE subject Cs) 7 NO 


46-85 
8-14 


8-100 


11-92 
1-8 


Periodic assessment done by YES 
formal test techniques? NO 

SOME 


43-79 
4- 7 
6-11 


5-62 
3-38 


9-75 
3-25 
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APPENDIX D 

Tables for Comparison Group 
of 1971-72/1972-73 Schools 



ERIC 



( Tabic 5-T 



Number of Continuing Serious Impleme.itation Problenis 
May 1972 vs_ Midyear 1972=75 for 43 Schools 



Ineffective leadership of some or all unit "Teaclors 
Confusion over roles and responsibi litios 
Teachers working too hard and long; "burn-out" 
A sizable number of teache rs not fully conmiit tGd to MUSli and IGO 



Availability of effoctive. consul ti ng assistance from outside tlie school^ 
Resistance to idea of teaching multiage groups of students 
Problems in teamwork, planning, 5 sharing within any or all unit5 
Departmentalization of instruc tion in the units 

Problems in communication in the school: betweenlinrtsT riicisFTo'^ — ~ 

the principal; teachers and the IIC; staff meetings; attitudes 
Problems in IMCr materials, staffing, space, and accessibility 
Problems in in-sorvice training: content, frequency, time, relevance 
Competition among the un its 
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Table S-2 | 

Characteristics of the "Active IIC" 
May 1972 vs Midyear 1972-73 for 43 schools ^ 
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Frequency Distributions ffor 41 Schools) 
of NO to yes and YH S to NO Changes in Responses 
to lie Summary Questions on Status of Implenientation 
May 1972 vs Midyear 1972-73 
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